




















“I'd like to suggest a fourth ‘R 


eee 

Roadiw and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 

“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capacity required 


to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which has been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 
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every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 


and police protection, and public Ff 


schools. 


Last year railroad taxes alone paid 


for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 


sssocunon or AMERICAN RAILROADS .....0:0500.c. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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Why “leachers Prefer 
Ricninos Lopreat Byevenopepis 


15 VOLUMES e OVER 12,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
23,813 subjects ¢ 8,313 pages ¢ 58,016 index references 


| Because ; For Zuich Pact Finding 




















HE topical arrangement is simple, practi- Four Ways to Find Information 
cal, logical — related facts on each subject 
are found in one volume. 1 General subject clearly marked on out- 


ide of each vol . 
Things that belong together are found to- ii acai 





























gether. 2 Content index in each volume. 
y em: Ff 
ocally, Phonetic pronunciation of all difficult words 3 Unie fadex tn cndle-wolteme: 
taxes. and names as they appear. 
same ; 4: General index in volume 15. 

It supplements standard school curriculum. 
€ not 
1s, but It excels in vocabulary level and comprehen- Yo other encyclopedia provides all these 
es of sion difficulty tests and in its reading interest. y “me-sauing features, 
h, fire 
baie 15 vols. bound in Maroon Morocco Artcraft, 1945 Copyright $79.50 
paid F 
uillion F Address all Inquiries to 
States. 
RICHARDS PUBLISHING CO., INc. 

= Chanin Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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He needs 


a smaller 
desk 














He needs a desk that fits him—one his 
own size—designed for the physical re. 
quirements of a small boy. 


He needs reference works that fit 


him, too. His educational needs are ex 4 
panding, taking on new depth—he is ac 
quiring the “look it up” habit—and he 


needs a reference work designed excl 
sively for his young, inquiring mind. 
Britannica Junior is the only ency. 
clopaedia created specifically for chil- 
dren in elementary school—children in 
the age group 8 to 13. A checked 
vocabulary (like that of a textbook) is 
graded to elementary level. Sentence 
length and structure, subject matter, 
scope of information are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s desires and needs. 
Colorful action and how-to-do-it types 
of illustration make learning a rich ex 
perience. A Ready-Reference volume 
develops the index habit, makes infor- 
mation easier to find in less time. 


Britannica Junior embodies the same 
superior standards of text and format- 
the same authenticity — which char 
acterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
world’s best known reference library. 

For further information about Br- 
tannica Junior, and for a free copy of 
a useful booklet, “How to Use Refer. 
ence Books,” fill in coupon below and 
mail today. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Dept. 147-K 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about Britannica Junior, and a copy 
of “How to Use Reference Books.” 
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TO HELP YOU INSPIRE YOUR GIRL STUDENTS TO BETTER HAIR GROOMING... 


HOW TO SET: 





Center part hair from fore- 
head to nape of neck. Set 
front wave on each side. 
Separate hair into even 
strands and curl the ends 
around your finger. Slip a 
bobby pin into each curl 
end, thenslip your finger out. 





How TO MAKE 
4-PLY BRAID: 


1, When hair is dry, brush 
each side smoothly down to 
just above your ears, then 
tie. Divide hair into 2 sec- 
tions for two 4-ply braids. 


2. Divide each section into 
4 strands of hair. (Strands 
must be same thickness 
to make smooth braid.) 
Braid one section at a time. 


3. For ease in braiding, \ A 
refer to the strands by num- 4 


AlalaA! 
3 f 
ber. Hold 1 and 2 in left 
hand. Hold 3 and 4 in 
right hand. Strand #1 goes 
over strand #2. _ = (/ 
oes over strand #1. Stran 
#4 goes under strand #1. IN 
// 
4. Repeat in this order and \ {/ 
remember: Whichever strand 
comes to the extreme left is 
#1. Always start by putting 
#1 over #2, #3 over #1, 
#4 always folds under. Fas- 
ten ends of braid with bobby 


pin; or if your hair is thick, 
hold it with a rubber band. 


oe. 
Sac 






THE FINISHING TOUCH! After both sections have 
been braided in this fashion, loop the two 4-ply braids up and 
tuck ends under the ribbon which is tied above your ear. Braid 
and arrange hair the same way on both sides of your head. 


HELPS FOR YOUR GOOD GROOMING PROJECT 


Home Economics Dept., Procter & Gamble 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 

Please send me sample copy of hair-care booklet “A Girl 
and Her Hair,” and leaflet describing shampooing and hair 
styling charts available for classroom use. Also a return 
postcard for ordering the charts and additional hair-care 
books, and as many samples of Drene Shampoo as needed 
for classroom distribution. 


PUM istic e cise ME 6 nk Sa OME OSLER bc Ose ok BR | 
ENSTROR GAT OIB i isso a OU RAR gh FR ob 6 oo 0S ORERR : 
VAR Sa aet kee MW S4io SoRSRU RRS ROA COR AR Sook eek | 





DRENE'S \ewiot Mott (haivde Tt Mote 


Now as never before, good grooming is important...and nothing 
adds so much to a girl’s appearance as shining-clean hair becom- 
ingly arranged. 

That’s why Drene brings you this series of smart, practical 
teen age hair-dos ...each with easy-to-understand diagrams and 
detailed setting and combing instructions. These Drene “Junior 
Miss” hair-dos illustrate the importance of clean and attractively 
arranged hair ...and show a girl how to make the most of her 
natural hair beauty. 


Reproduced above is Drene’s Junior Miss hair-do which appears 
in the October teen age magazines your students read. Notice 
detailed instructions for making the 4-ply braid featured. Notice, 
too, the shining beauty of the model’s hair. Before styling, this 
girl’s hair was washed with Drene. 

33 per cent more lustre with Drene! Drene is not a soap 
shampoo, and never leaves dulling film on the hair as all soaps 
do. In fact, Drene reveals up to 33 per cent more lustre than any 
soap or soap shampoo. Drene removes unsightly dandruff flakes 
the first time you use it. 

Drene can’t “dry out” hair ...for although Drene removes 
all dirt-collecting surface oils... it does not dissolve the oily 
content of the hair structure itself. 
Instead, Drene leaves hair soft... 
resilient and shining-clean! 


Drene with Hair Conditioning ac- 
tion leaves hair beautifully behaved 
... right after shampooing. For love- 
ly, lustrous hair... use Drene Sham- 
poo with Hair Conditioning action. 
No other shampoo leaves your hair 
more lustrous, yet so easy to manage. 4 Product of Procter & Gamble 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films announces an innovation 
in the field of visual education— 
a teacher-training film that 
shows accepted procedures for 
utilizing the classroom film. 


This new sound motion pic- 
ture — “Using the Classroom 
Film’’— presents clearly and 
dramatically the methods for in- 
tegrating film content with the 
regular classroom curriculum 
and with other teaching tools 
and methods. 
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“Using the Classroom Film” 
shows steps in the preparation 
before viewing a film, screening 
of the film, class discussion and 
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analysis of results, It portrays 
the procedures which have 
grown out of long research 
' studies, and which have been 
carefully tested under practical 
situations. 


Modern educators will wish 
to see this film. Drop a card to 
us today. We will be glad to call 
and arrange a demonstration for 
teachers at your convenience. 
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HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 


j 79 Sheridan Avenue 
Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Linden 1849 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 

Films Inc. 











Covered Bridge 
Grantham, Penna. 


Pennsylvania's covered bridges are 
picturesque. They are an attraction to 
travelers, photographers, and painters. 
Our Commonwealth lays claim to one 
of the finest highway systems in the 
Nation and yet nearly 300 covered 
bridges—a relic of the past—are pre- 
served as a tribute to other years. 

The bridge pictured on the cover for 
October is at Grantham, Cumberland 
County, and was photographed espe- 
cially for use on the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Banner FTA State 


ENNSYLVANIA has the distinc- 
tion of being the Banner State in 
Future Teachers of America for 1945- 
46. In selecting the Banner FTA State, 
the following points were considered: 


1. Cooperation of State Association 


2. Cooperation of teachers colleges 
and schools of education 


3. Number of FTA chapters and 
members in relation to number of 
teachers in state; new chapters 
chartered 


4. Number of chapters on Honor 
Roll 


5. Promptness of chapters in renew- 
ing charters 


6. Character 
projects 
The record of Pennsylvania in FTA 
during 1945-46 shows 10 chapters in 
good standing; 5 new chapters char- 
tered; 5 chapters on the Victory Honor 
Roll; and a total membership in the 
state of 417—the largest FTA member- 


of work on FTA 


‘ship any state has had. 


The 10 FTA chapters in Pennsyl- 
vania are as follows: 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BLOOMS- 
BURG; Joseph R. Bailer, director, 
Placement and Secondary Educa- 
tion; William C. Forney, director, 
Business Education; Edna J. 
Hazen, director, Elementary Edu- 
cation, sponsors ; membership » » © 
Victory Honor Roll 


STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, CALI- 


FORNIA; C. B. Wilson, sponsor; 
membership, 18 
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OCTOBER 12—Christopher Columbus 
and shades of an era that understood 
price control! The great navigator’s first 
expedition cost less than $2000. 

PPS™ 


DISCOVERY, the first book in ADVEN- 
TURES IN READING series, creates a defi- 
nite interest in the minds of seventh 
graders because they themselves selected 
the material. In addition, the stimulat- 
ing content extends the same educational 
philosophy which makes Easy Growrtn 
IN READING so successful. 
PPI a 


VETERANS (male) who want a college 

education may attend Vassar but they 

will never hold a degree from there be- 

cause under the Vassar charter, degrees 

may be conferred upon women only. 
i el 


HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL, a new professional book, by 
Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle, authors of the famous ARITHME- 
tic WE UsE series, will soon be released. 
a i el 
NEW CAR! Did you get yours? Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, 654,000 
units were actually delivered although 
W.P.B.’s schedule had called for an out- 
put over 2,320,000. 
et 


PRESIDENTJ.S. Morrill of the University 

of Minnesota lauds THe Winston Dic- 

TIONARY thus: “The most ready-to-use 

dictionary that I have seen. It should 

be in every home, school, or office.” 
PP 


TEXTBOOKS from textbooks—Japan’s 
school books, definitely written from the 
militaristic viewpoint, are now being 
reconverted into pulp which will be used 
for the production of new democratic 
books. 


PDD 


LIBRARY books are coming back! Each 
year about 7600 new books are published 
in this country. Winston titles now 
number over 260. Would you like a cata- 
log for grades 1-12? Send a penny post 
card to WINSTON FLASHES. 

OPPS 


GIRLS—you are destined for matrimony 
with odds of 92 to 100. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 fe] fe], age) 





Luck isn't-enough 


to protect your income! 


Undoubtedly, hundreds of your 
friends have wished you luck in your 
new profession. We do, too. . . but 
luck isn’t enough to keep sickness or 
a sudden accident from stopping 
age salary—robbing your savings. 
. P. U. offers you an opportunity 
to protect your earnings . . . and 
for only a few cents a day. You'll 
receive generous checks to help you 
pay for any accident and there's 
50% extra benefits when you are 
confined to the hospital. A P-H 
(Peerless-Hospital) Certificate _re- 
quires no physical examination . 
premiums do not increase with age. 
It's your “own” certificate—not a 
group plan. For complete benefits 
send this coupon today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


oe 


Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 


REE ee SRN Bese are Re OT Fans oa 1 

PR MINE  Sesiasasesiaseeacsysa See 

WME si cxixcia cc tishiesies ts sebvenss xeerngmee Taine 

PB cs gssnsiscspbeacagin! otecgpascusscsuass carhatsco ee 
Send information for 

TEACHER () NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 


PROTECTION 
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Juntara COLLeGE, Huntingdon; Edgar 
S. Kiracofe, Professor of Educa- 
tion, sponsor; membership 17 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, INDIANA; 
Ralph E. Heiges, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, sponsor; membership 142; 
Victory Honor Roll 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MILLERS- 
VILLE; Raymond S. Hovis, Profes- 
sor of Education, sponsor; mem- 
bership 24 


CHESTNUT HILL COLLEGE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; E. J. Gergely, Head, 
Department of Education, spon- 
sor; membership 43 . 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, PITTSBURGH; 
Mrs. Anne M. Barr, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Elementary Education, 
sponsor; membership 45; Victory 
Honor Roll 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, READING; V. C. 
Zener, Supervisor Student Teach- 
ing, sponsor; membership 14 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT; 
Head, Education Department, 
sponsor; membership 39; Victory 
Honor Roll 


STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, WEST 
CHESTER; George R. Cressman, 
Head, Department of Education; 
Earl F. Sykes, Personnel Director, 
sponsors ; membership 20; Victory 
Honor Roll 


With a strong interest in Future 
Teachers of America throughout the 
State, Pennsylvania will continue to 
rank high among the states in FTA, 
although the distinction of being the 
Banner FTA State cannot again come 
to Pennsylvania until a period of three 
years has elapsed, according to a ruling 
of the National Committee, FTA. 
Other states which have ranked as ban- 
ner states are West Virginia in 1941- 
42, Texas in 1942-43, Missouri in 1943- 
44, and Tennessee in 1944-45. 


The 1946 (sixth) Yearbook of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, published 
by the National Education Association, 
is dedicated to Horace Mann and marks 
the sesquicentennial of his birth to be 
observed May 4, 1946, to May 4, 1947. 
The yearbook contains a brief bi- 
ographical sketch of Horace Mann and 
one of his famous orations, ‘The 
Teacher’s Motives.” 

The yearbook also contains a record 
of the 150 FTA chapters and the names 
of the 4438 members—a larger mem- 
bership than in any previous year since 
FTA was founded 8 years ago. 


The first quantity shipment of textbook 
to be flown by AIR FREIGHT was & 
livered at the main offices of The L, 
Singer Company recently . . . America’ 
newest method of transportation ) 
serve American schools! 


Cross-country from printer to publishe 
in four hours as the crow flies . . . thi 
means that your order for the PROS! 
AND POETRY books will arrive 4 
your school at least two days ahead ¢ 
the usual schedule. 
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the first of the intermediate 
readers, 1946 editions, to be 
released . . . Following im- 
mediately, 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK—sth 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK—6th 


Attractive, readable texts . .. 
balanced classic and modern 
literature . . . beauty of for- 
mat, supplemented by Activity 
Booklets keyed to the selec- 
tions. Teacher’s manuals free 
upon class adoption of texts. 


Te LW. Stager 
Syracuse, 1. 
Gy 
Represented by 
W. H. BIE e T. K. ELLI 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 





DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 





PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaflets. 
Also New Hand Care Program. 


—- FF 


Good News... Free teaching aids to better 
Health and Grooming! 


Many NEW pieces are included in this 
effective visual material. Send coupon today. 


W™ THE HELP of these carefully planned aids, 
many teachers tell us, important grooming 
and health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 

Your teachers won’t want to miss the material 
suitable for their particular groups—special teach- 
ing helps which can greatly simplify their pro- 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-106 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


grams. Included are new, sprightly leaflets for 
distribution...a newly prepared Manual which 
provides practical working outlines for all the pro- 
grams listed above...and colorful wall charts rep- 
resenting the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 


So check the program most suitable for your 
groups. Then fill out and mail the coupon at once 
...to enable us to provide you with these teach- 
ing aids for use this fall. 


ee 


2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [J Hand Care [] 
Name of school or group wnetpadocte ds, une aioe tn Red CARR eNaD 2 lie Dt ee See 
(where you teach) 
jo PE ee OOP ECAR Deep OEE See of ye ESR beet oA MMOS Chen ers «fond RI 
LC ee, oe aoe ce eR. eee en SeeOS Shes. Sake meee eee Meer he Ih con ts See OR ME Sos 
City... SS hatin VaR h (oem CENA ae aS, NOR a ct INE ine I clas 
(Check): Elementary Jr. High Sr. High 
College Teacher Training College 5 }uegnt Other 
Goals eG ii. isc cscicss ccs cvtssesieciccane Nunthér of Classes Taught 0). 3002 a 
Ort os Gs kU | ha th ane No. of students in one class: Girls Boys 
or Title 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION *« DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 
DPD? *§ KOK 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 


classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
ee 


Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 
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TIME TO TEST 


Are you doing any achievement 
testing this fall ? 


Are you getting the most out of it ? 


Fall achievement test results can be used for 
(1) adjusting instruction to the needs of the 
pupils, (2) differentiating instruction within 
the classroom, (3) setting up homogeneous 
classes in major skill areas. 


Comprehensive achievement batteries suit- 
able for these purposes are the— 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A new Test Service Bulletin on the advan- 
tages of fall testing will be issued soon. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 Represented by 
New York A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 


Philadelphia: C. C. Renick, Plainfield, N. J. 














N ATURAL COLOR 


WILD FLOWER BOOKLETS! 


TEACHER! What an unusual offer this is! It has all sorts of 
possibilities — art, science, social studies, or just the diver- 
sion and educational value of flowers in all their colors. 


H® is good news for you and the 

other teachers in your school — 
a package of beautiful and colorful 
flower booklets. You know how hard 
it is to find a set of color pictures of 
flowers which combine low cost with 
good color printing. Here are modern 
color photographs — fresh, bright, in- 
expensive. Each of your pupils now 
can have a personal wild flower pic- 
ture collection in his own booklet. 
With it, a child can learn the names 
of wild flowers as he turns the pages. 


A HINT OF THE 
CORRELATIONS 


Drawing — color and design 

Music roe Literature — flowers in poetry 
an 

Geography — . or the Arctic to the 
Equator 

Composition—subjects for essays on every 


page 

Flowers and Food — flowers of wheat, 
corn, apples 

Seasons — Where are they in winter? 
Snow and seeds. 


HOW TO GET 


You can get a trial package of a dozen 
booklets for $1, with teacher’s manual 
sheets. This includes ail delivery costs. 
The complete room unit with 36 individ- 
ual booklets and teacher’s manual sheets 
is $3, or you can get 24 for $2. Remem- 
ber each separate booklet has 63 flower 
photographs in color, Send your request to 


SALADA TEA COMPANY 
DEPT. 18, BOSTON, MASS. 


4HIS is next best to bringing the 
flowers themselves into your class- 
room in winter. The pictures are so 
true to life! They even show a bee 
gathering nectar from a thistle, a mon- 
arch butterfly on goldenrod. The six- 
teen pages contain SIXTY-THREE 
flower pictures, including ponds and 
fields. It is something you should not 
miss. If you don’t want the complete 
room unit of 36 booklets — send 4 


dollar for a dozen just to try this out. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


ag 
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BY SIGHT AND SOUND 


MARIE A. SAUL 


Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh 
Schools 


Audio-visual aids may be vital dy- 
namic forces in teaching or just addi- 
tional time killers. Which they will 
be depends, first, upon the program of 
which they are a part, and, second, 
upon the teacher. If the teacher tunes 
in just to be listening to the radio, or 
projects pictures on the screen just to 
be seeing another movie, then the pro- 
grams would be difficult to justify. If, 
on the other hand, programs using 
both auditory and visual aids are 
thoughtfully planned, adapted to the 
level of the pupils, and carefully in- 
tegrated with the classroom activity, 
then, indeed they can be vital, dynamic 
teaching aids and powerful stimuli to 
learning. 

Visual education is not a method of 
instruction, but it is an aid to instruc- 
tion. Visual aids are adaptable to 
methods of instruction now in use and 
will reinforce these methods by adding 
interest and vitalizing the learning ex- 
petience, The material is not some- 
thing to be inculcated like certain skills 
or procedures in arithmetic, but rather 
it is a means to accentuate the learn- 
ings which are acquired by some other 
processes. The chief purpose of all 
visual aids is to furnish material for 
mental imagery. 


Start With What You Have 
What visual aids are available and 


particularly useful in the educational 
program? Maps, pictures, graphs, 
charts, blackboard drawings, books, 


periodicals, pamphlets, can be and are 
used effectively in many schools with- 
out employing sound projectors, de- 
lineascopes, opaque and silent projectors 
and picturols. Field trips to museums, 
points of local interest, concerts, and 
rdio stations must not be overlooked 
a sources of learning. 

Maps, charts, and wall displays may 
in themselves attract the interest of 
pupils and serve as means of motiva- 
tion. The use of maps and timely 
pictures in discussion of current events 
ot in a social studies lesson helps to set 
the stage for good learning situations. 
Good maps help children to make com- 
parisons and to discover principles. 
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Any teacher can make use of post 
cards, pictures, maps, charts, graphs 
without employing projection ma- 
chines. Local views as depicted on 
post cards are often the best available 
material in the study of local com- 
munity problems. Sometimes black- 
board presentation may be the best and 
most logical step in the development 
of a topic or project. The wise 
teacher will use whatever methods and 
devices are at his disposal. 


The Still Picture Tells a Story 


In the field of projected material, 
slide machines are perhaps most prac- 
tical since they may be used in any 
room with an electric outlet. The 
317,” x 4” slide machine has been very 
popular. Slides are excellent for close 
observation particularly when speci- 
mens or models are not available. Still 
pictures play a definite part in the edu- 
cative process though they are often 
overshadowed by the motion picture. 
In using either flat pictures or slides 
it is necessary to keep two things in 
mind. First, the pupil must be in- 
structed in how to read pictures and to 
make observations. In reading the 
picture he analyzes it as a whole to 
see what the subject is and what is 
being done, then picks out significant 
details. Second, the pupil must learn 
to interpret his reading and observa- 
tion. Here as in the interpretation of 
words on the printed page, the facts 
must be brought within the range of 
his own familiar experiences. 


The combination 2” x 2” slide and 
film projector is highly recommended. 
Much excellent film strip material is 
now available in many subject fields. 
This projector offers a medium for the 
use of slides photographed by teachers 
and students. There is always a need 
for material to illustrate local geog- 
raphy, history, geology, and industries. 
In some school districts teachers are 
provided with 35MM film. Students 
may help in preparation of materials 
and in many cases they will be able to 
photograph materials to be used as 
slides. 

The use of colored film adds to the 








Marie A. SAUL 


charm and interest. The 2” x 2” 
frames may be used in an individual 
viewer which makes possible the three 
dimensional effect of the stereograph 
and is excellent for individual study. 
How readily a field trip or excursion 
may be photographed with the 35MM 
camera, the transparencies used as 
slides in the projector and in the in- 
dividual viewer and so re-lived and 
reviewed by the group or shared with 
other groups. 


Eliminate Nuisance Factors 

For motion picture projectiofi, a 
screen and dark shades are required 
for best results. Because of the ex- 
pense involved in equipping classrooms, 
films are frequently shown in audi- 
toriums or projection rooms, but for 
the best instructional use of visual ma- 
terials, the classroom remains the ideal 
place for using them. When nuisance 
factors are reduced to a minimum and 
enough classrooms are equipped with 
dark shades and electrical outlets so 
that teachers will not have to exchange 
rooms for film showings, then the film 
will be less likely to be put on the 
basis of a special event, but it will 
become a regular and accepted part of 
classroom procedure. 


Sound Film 


The sound film is one of the most 
desirable and necessary items in a 
school’s visual aid program. The 
sound picture is one of the few educa- 
tional devices that does not lose its 
appeal as pupils advance from grade 
to grade. 

Equipment for sound film projection 
is now available at reasonable cost. The 
16MM sound projector is most prac- 
tical for school work; the equipment 
is built so that it can be easily trans- 
ported. Although it is advantageous 
for each school to have its own film 
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library, this is not absolutely necessary. 
Many good films are available from 
various sources for no other cost than 
that of transportation or a small rental 
fee. 


Shall We Rent or Buy Films? 


Much good material may be obtained 
on long term loan from state depart- 
ments, bureaus, and government agen- 
cies, Renting materials may be costly, 
and some school systems rent little or 
no material on the grounds that money 
spent in rental would be better in- 
vested in the purchase of materials; if 
the material is worth renting, it is good 
enough to purchase. 

There is much to be said, however, 
in favor of renting materials. The 
newest materials are available always, 
and shelves are not stocked up with 
unused material that may depreciate 
and become obsolete. 


In many commercial films the adver- 
tising element creates a problem for the 
schools. Commercial companies are now 
producing material of greater educa- 
tional value, and are reducing the ad- 
vertising to a minimum. 


What Are Good Classroom Pictures? 

Because of the trend toward the in- 
creased use of the sound motion pic- 
ture in a variety of learning situations at 
all maturity levels, it becomes increas- 
ingly important to know what consti- 
tutes a good instructional classroom 
picture. 

In forming 


judgments about the 


value of a picture in a given situation, 
several fundamental questions should 
be answered. Is the picture authentic 
and true not only in details but also in 
the total effect which it will have upon 
those who see it? Is the content of 
the picture relevant to the purpose of 
the situation in which it is used? Titles 
of films are often misleading and while 
the title may appear appropriate for the 
situation, the contents of the picture 
may be entirely irrelevant. Is the pic- 
ture suited to the maturity level of the 
group to which it will be shown? Is 
the film pleasant to look at and tech- 
nically satisfactory? Could some other 
less expensive materials be used with 
equally good results? 


Effective Use of Films 


In order to serve as an effective edu- 
cational instrument films must be care- 
fully used, and the basic principles 
that apply to any lesson are applicable 
to lessons which include the use of 
films. Films may be used as the basis 
for detailed study of technical prob- 
lems in chemistry or physics, they may 
be used as a review of travel in some 
far-away country; they may supplement 
lessons in many fields. The same film 
may be used for different purposes at 
different times. Within any unit of 
work a film may be used as motivation, 
arousing interest or setting up prob- 
lems; as assimilation, for problem solv- 
ing or verification; as review, organ- 
izing understandings, and strengthen- 
ing concepts; as testing both from the 





point of view of pupil self-testing and 
of teacher testing to determine the suc. 
cess of teaching procedures and need 
for additional teaching. 


Integration of Materials into the 
Curriculum 


It is difficult for teachers to select 
suitable materials from a general cat. 
alog because titles and descriptions are 
often misleading. If a school distric 
has a film library, it is desirable to al. 
locate particular films to specific places 
in the curriculum. This necessitates , 
careful evaluation of visual aids mate. 
rials by teachers, supervisors, and de. 
partmental directors. Visual aid cat. 
alogs should be prepared to include in 
addition to the film title, description 
and specific recommendations for use. 
As new courses of study are planned 
and new units of work developed, the 
recommended visual aids should be in. 
cluded as reference material in the same 
manner as are books, pamphlets, and 
other standard reference materials. 


In-Service Education Is Needed 

In order to justify the amount of 
money spent in providing materials and 
equipment and to insure their most 
effective use, it is necessary to put into 
operation a carefully worked-out plan 
of in-service education for teachers. 
Workshop meetings give opportunities 
to discuss common problems, The 
groups should be small enough to in 
sure a working rather than an audi- 
ence situation. Supervisors may work 
directly with the teachers in the class 
room in adapting materials to specif 
problems and to give general assistance 
in the use of visual aid equipment. 
Demonstration lessons in which specifi 
techniques are developed or various ma 
terials are used under varying circum- 
stances can be helpful to teachers. 

A carefully planned program within 
an individual school will bring about 
the necessity of conferences includinj 
principal, teachers, director, or supét- 
visor. 


Teachers’ guides should be prepared 


for use with films and slides. Facili-f 
ties should be available so that teaches 


may view the films and slides befor 
presenting them to the class. Teachers 
must be given opportunities to learn to 
use all types of visual aid equipment 
with ease and confidence. 


Telling the School Story 
must keep the public informed about 
the schools. There can be no public 
schools without public support, and 
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wholehearted support comes only with 
intelligent understanding. Motion pic- 
tures are particularly well suited to this 
purpose, and a well prepared picture 
can carry its message effectively to civic 
groups, service clubs, faculty groups, 
and Parent-Teacher organizations. The 
cost involved in making such pictures 
may be large, but the expense is dim- 
inished in the light of their effective- 
ness. In planning such a school movie, 
the story should be short, not covering 
too much ground; and should hold the 
interest by carefully planned scenes 
and ideas. 

Material on special events, featuring 
individuals, dates on titles, will date 
the film and have a tendency to reduce 
the value of the film over a period of 
time. 


Radio and Recordings 

The radio has a definite place in our 
modern educational picture. Its per- 
sonal quality and dramatic impact have 
tremendous appeal. Radio, like visual 
education, is a supplementary teaching 
device rather than a specific method of 
direct teaching. Its chief purposes are 
motivation for study, discussion and ac- 
tivity and enrichment of courses of 
study within given fields. Much of the 
philosophy concerning the use of visual 
aids may be applied to the use of audi- 
tory aids. Programs must be carefully 
planned and written and produced in 
a style suitable for the grade level. Both 
the writers of the script and the pro- 
ducers should be thoroughly familiar 
with courses of study. 


Some school systems use extensively 
the School of the Air programs, and, in 
some instances, teachers and adminis- 
trators cooperate with staff members of 
tadio stations in writing and producing 
programs. Some radio programs may 
be inspirational in character; some like 


| great pictures or music are intended to 


be enjoyed for themselves alone with- 
out discussion. For best results the 
teacher should have well in advance a 
resume or outline of the programs with 
suggestions for materials and proced- 
ures to be used in preparatory and 
follow-up work. Teacher committees 
may be used to develop such outlines 
and follow-up material. 


FM stations owned and operated by 
schools will perhaps increase in number 
when materials are more readily acces- 
As with visual programs the 
classroom offers the best situation for 
tadio programs if radios are available 
for classroom use. Auditorium pro- 
grams take on the air of special events 
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rather than learning situations adapted 
to the needs and abilities of a par- 
ticular group. 

The time element is an important 
factor in the use of radio in the class- 
room since it is often difficult to ar- 
range the school program so that class 
schedules and class period changes may 
be adapted to the time of radio broad- 
casts. Recordings make it possible to 
reproduce the programs at opportune 
times. Records and recordings are be- 
ing used in many subject fields. Indi- 
vidual records help in the diagnosis and 
correction of speech and reading diffi- 
culties. Some schools plan to establish 
record libraries comparable to the film 
libraries. 

Audio-visual aids are not cures for 
all teaching ills, but in the hands of 
skillful, imaginative teachers they may 
be a powerful stimulus to learning. 


—_—_———_ 


Scripts for American 
Education Week 


Educational interpretation is one of 
the major programs of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 10-16, 1946. 
Radio offers an effective medium for 
taking the message of the schools to 
the public. The NEA has made several 
recordings and scripts available for the 
use of local radio stations. 


1. Deadline for Living—A 14-minute 
transcription on the general theme 
on one face of disc. Ten One- 
Minute Spot. Announcements on 
daily AEW topics are on the other 
face of disc. 331 rpm. $10 per 
cop 

2. Set of Six 41/,-Minute Transcrip- 
tions on First Six Daily Topics. 
3314 rpm. On one disc. $10 


Radio scripts are also available for 
use as skits over school record-playing 
systems and radio. 

1. Deadline for Living—A quarter- 
hour radio script dealing with the 
general theme for AEW 1946. 
Same script as the recording de- 
scribed above. 25c 

2. Set of Seven 41/-Minute Radio 
Scripts on Daily Topics. Includes 
safety script. 15c each. $1 per set 
of seven. 

The titles of the recordings and scripts 

on daily topics are: 

. Brotherhood Is Not Just a Word 

. World Security 

New World—New Tasks 

Community 

. School in the Backyard 

6. Dollars and Sense 

. Safety—La Zelda Speaks! 

Order from or obtain further informa- 

tion from the National Education Asso- 

ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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World Conference of the 


Teaching Profession 
August 17-30, 1946 


International conferences in 1946 
are as common as New England town 
meetings or Chamber of Commerce 
get-togethers in the early years of this 
century. What was unique about the 
World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession at Endicott, New York, this 
August, was that it was an entirely un- 
official assembly. 


Tackle Five Questions 

The meeting, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, was held 
at The Homestead, on the spacious 
grounds of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, Endicott, New 
York. Here delegates from 28 coun- 
tries met to consider five major ques- 
tions: 

1. How to develop cooperation in 
the teaching of international relations 

2. How to develop an effective or- 
ganization of the teachers of the world 

3. How to aid and cooperate with 
UNESCO 

4. How to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of schools of the war-devastated 
countries 

5. What major problems are involved 
in international cooperation in educa- 
tion and how to attack them 

Chairmen of the committees which 
worked on the questions listed were, 
respectively, Margaret Pringle, Scot- 
land; Floyd Willoughby, Canada; W. 
DeLange, The Netherlands; R. Morley, 
England; and Vaclav Prihoda, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The conference sessions were of two 
types: plenary and committee. All 
meetings were open to the press. 


26 Nations 
The nations represented at the con- 
ference were: 


Bolivia Iceland 
Brazil Iraq 
Canada Mexico 
Chile Netherlands 
China Nicaragua 
Costa Rica Northern 
Czechoslovakia Ireland 
Dominican Norway 
Republic Poland 
Egypt Scotland 
Eire South Africa 
EI Salvador Sweden 
England Switzerland 
Haiti United States 


Observers from a number of national 
and international organizations were 
also in attendance. 

At plenary sessions, the organiza- 
tion machinery was effected and a plan 
of procedure adopted. Frank Schlagle, 
immediate past president of the NEA 
and superintendent of the Kansas City 
schools, was elected chairman of the 
conference by acclamation. William G. 
Carr, associate executive secretary of 
the NEA, served as secretary-general. 

President Truman, Governor Dewey, 
and Commissioner Studebaker sent mes- 
sages of greeting to the conference, 
which also heard addresses by the chief 
of the delegation from each country. 
A novel feature of the conference was 
the use of the Watson translator sys- 
tem which enabled the delegates to 
listen simultaneously to a speech in any 
one of the official languages: English, 
French, or Spanish. 


Each committee formulated a report 
which was considered and adopted with 
certain revisions at the final plenary ses- 
sion. These reports are to be printed 
and issued as a formal statement at the 
earliest possible date. 

Among the proposals to which the 
conference gave its consideration were: 
world-wide exchange of teachers and 
students between nations, need for a 
universal language and greater study 
of languages, development of common 


world textbooks under the authorship 
of recognized scholars, and elimination 
of extreme nationalism from the schoo] 
curriculum. 


A New World Organization 

A major advance in education was 
made when a new organization, to be 
known officially as the World Organ. 
ization of the Teaching Profession, was 
authorized by a unanimous vote. The 
organization will be formally estab. 
lished when ten nations approve the 
charter. 

There is sound reason to believe that 
the Endicott meeting was an important 
step in the development of world under. 
standing. The unofficial, or non-govern. 
mental status of the group, was one of 
its strengths. 

Members of the preparatory com- 

iission working out details of the first 
meeting of the new world organiza. 
tion, which it is expected will be held 
in the summer of 1947, will do well to 
heed the factors which contributed to 
the success of the Endicott parley. 


Highlights 

Among the highlights of the meeting 
were the beautiful setting; the careful 
advance planning by the secretariat; the 
use of the Watson translator system; 
the informality of the group and the 
fast friendships formed; the visits to 
educational institutions in the vicinity 
of the conference; the press and radio 
coverage; the splendid teamwork of 
the delegates; and the sponsorship of 
the delegates from the various coun- 
tries by twenty of the state teachers as- 
sociations of the United States—Ed 


Press release. 





Raymond C. Webster, George Kabat, Mrs. Raymond C. Webster, O. V. B. Miller, 
Floyd Willoughby. 
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Thirteen Days at Endicott 


R. C. WEBSTER 
Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA 


The last two weeks in August are 
usually devoted to a final holiday fling 
for teachers with the knowledge that 
come Labor Day, vacation is over and 
school begins. For two months prior 
to mid-August this year I, too, had 
looked forward to a change of routine 
in a new surrounding. I was to serve 
as host on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association to the Ca- 
nadian delegation attending the World 
Conference of the Teaching Profession 
at Endicott, N. Y. 

I had almost forgotten that months 
before the end of World War II, the 
NEA had invited National Teachers 
Associations throughout the world to 
send delegates to a conference in the 
USA following the cessation of hos- 
tilities. NEA State Association affili- 
ates at that time were invited to serve 
as hosts to a foreign delegation and 
the PSEA Executive Council had agreed 
to the extent of making an all im- 
portant budgetary allotment. 


Tent City—Deluxe, 

And so last August 16 found me on 
my way to an international conference, 
not as a delegate but as a host to a 
very important contingent of delegates 
—our good, good neighbors, the Ca- 
nadians. Endicott, Johnson City, and 
Binghamton comprise the “triple cities” 
of New York’s Susquehanna Valley and 
are noted for industries which boast 
excellent labor-management _ relations. 
Endicott-Johnson and __ International 
Business Machines are home based in 
Endicott and it was the latter's guest 
house—‘IBM Homestead’’—which had 
been placed at the disposal of this 
international conference. 

“IBM Homestead” lies a mile north 
of the Susquehanna Valley at an eleva- 
tion which permits an unobstructed 
panorama of the triple cities, their in- 
dustries, and their homes. Adjoining 
this magnificent guest house on the east 
and south are two golf courses while 
on the west and north lie hundreds of 
acres of mountain parks traversed by 
trails for pedestrians and cars. In spite 
of low hanging clouds and a dismal 
rain which greeted my arrival, the 
warmth and hospitality of IBM Home- 
stead were everywhere in evidence. The 
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guest house with its spacious parlors, 
conference rooms, and offices was, of 
course, to be the “‘action center’ of the 
conference. Here likewise were lo- 
cated the dining room and guest rooms 
for most of the delegates. All others, 
with the exception of a limited num- 
ber of women who were to occupy an 
adjoining Lodge, were assigned space 
in Tent City. 

My look of consternation was all too 
evident to the NEA staff member who 
assigned me to Tent 4, Avenue A, 
on this rainy afternoon, but I soon 
learned as did all the other tent city 
occupants that “roughing it’ the IBM 
way wasn’t half bad. Two hundred 
deluxe tents on an attractively terraced, 
landscaped mountainside with paved 
walks and southern exposure consti- 
tuted the guest house annex better 
known as ‘Tent City.” The only fea- 
ture reminiscent of army days was the 
bath house. There were innerspring 
beds with down quilts for sleeping 
comfort, together with all the other 
appointments you’d expect at a Statler 
including that gentle 7:00 a.m. “rise 
and shine” call by the orderly. 

IBM's combination host and steward 
extraordinary, we were soon to learn, 
enjoys a worldwide reputation for the 
food he serves. Over and above the 
volume of food served at mealtime there 
was of course an informal tea with 
cookies at 4:30 out of consideration to 
the European guests. Our official hosts 
at the Homestead were the IBM School 
Faculty under the able guidance and 
direction of Dwayne Orton, Director. 


To them and IBM technicians and 
equipment must go the credit for the 
smooth operation of all that is in- 


volved in the conduct of a multilan- 
guage conference. 


Our Canadian Guests 

Our two Canadian delegates flew in 
on Saturday, August 17, from Ottawa 
where the day before they had con- 
cluded their attendance at the annual 
convention of the Canadian Teachers 
Federation. I met them at Syracuse 
and by the time we had driven the 
seventy-five miles to Endicott, we were 
indeed well acquainted. Both are high 
school principals and both are immedi- 


ate past presidents by direct succession 
of the Canadian Teachers Federation. 
Floyd Willoughby hails from Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, in the heart of Canada’s 
wheat country. O. V. B. Miller comes 
from Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
which is noted for fine scenery and 
rivers abounding with game fish—the 
one’s that “got away’ from our “south 
of the border” anglers. Whether these 
two gentlemen are typical of the pro- 
fession in the Dominion, I do not know, 
but as their host I bear testimony to 
the fact that they were more than a 
credit to their Federation and the Do- 
minion—they were two of the ablest, 
most congenial delegates in attendance. 


The first plenary session convened on 
August 17 for the purpose of setting 
up a working organization. F. L. 
Schlagle, immediate past president of 
the NEA and Superintendent of Schools 
at Kansas City, Kansas, was unanimous- 
ly elected chairman—an honor to him 
and to the NEA—an honor he richly 
deserved. Perhaps no other delegate 
to the conference was better equipped 
by background as observer and partici- 
pant in international parlance, finesse, 
and organization. 


Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, NEA 
President, and Willard E. Givens, NEA 
Executive Secretary, participated as the 
remaining two of the USA’s trio of 
delegates. Every member of the NEA 
may take pride in their representation 

our delegates not only rendered dis- 
tinguished service for us, they proved 
themselves brilliant ambassadors of in- 
ternational good will and understanding 
among the educators throughout the 
world. 





Watson Translator “Phones” 

The conference began its serious 
gtind on August 19 and continued 
without interruption for twelve days. 
State hosts were privileged to observe 
and this experience was fascinating. 
The official languages of the conference 
were English, French,.and Spanish but 
in all seventeen languages were spoken 
by the delegates during the official de- 
liberations. Everyone was equipped 
with individual power ear phones 
which they dialed to their choice of the 
three official languages. All delegates 
used the rostrum microphone in ad- 
dressing the convention and a battery 
of translators gave the simultaneous 
official language re-broadcasts from re- 
ceiving booths by short wave to the 
ear phones. 

When the delegates had spare time 
between sessions, at mealtime, or in 
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the evening all State hosts went into 
action. I trust it will not be mis- 
understood as sounding boastful when 
I assure the PSEA membership that 
their Canadian guests during such in- 
tervals at Endicott had few idle mo- 
ments—neither did they express a whim 
nor appear to have a desire which was 
not gratified, I trust, in the best tradi- 
tion of the PSEA and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Brief excursions were made through- 
out the Endicott area; Cornell Univers- 
ity was on the itinerary and when I 
discovered that neither of our guests 
had seen Pennsylvania I promptly ar- 
ranged to correct such an international 
oversight. We took “French leave” 
of the Conference on Sunday, August 
25, drove through the beautiful lake 
region of Susquehanna County then 
through the rich dairy farming area of 
Bradford County. En route we paused 
for a Sunday chicken dinner, country 
style, expounded a lesson in Pennsyl- 
vania history from the lookout at Asy- 
lum on US Route 6, and gave them a 
never-to-be-forgotten view from the 
vantage point at Wyalusing Rocks. 

But Pennsylvania wasn’t all the USA 
they had not seen—neither had been 
to New York City and this I learned 
from my fellow State hosts was a 
“must” assignment. Accordingly we 
took another twenty-four hour ‘French 
leave” on Tuesday evening and flew to 
Manhattan. The strenuous role of 
playing host was taking its toll of me 
and besides I must confess to being 
unfamiliar with the “Sidewalks of New 
York.” At any rate I called on Mr. 
Gayman for reinforcements and he dis- 
patched our colleague, Mr. Moser, to 
meet us there upon our arrival. Promptly 
there began a whirlwind sightseeing 
expedition that would challenge the 
best performance of the experts. I, for 
one, was a bit relieved about 3:00 a.m. 
after Mr. Moser had suggested a Staten 
Island Ferry boat ride, when one of our 
guests yawned to indicate that he could 
do with an hour or so of sleep. Ac- 
cordingly we took “time out” for an 
“intermission” of four hours and re- 
sumed again at 7:30. 

Late that afternoon as we enumerated 
for our guests during a pause stop at the 
Empire State Building, the feature at- 
tractions we regretfully had missed that 
day, it was suggested that twenty-four 
hours was insufficient to do that town 
thoroughly—with this we all agreed. 
Mr. Moser took leave of us for Harris- 
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burg at 6:00 o'clock and we took leave 
of LaGuardia Field at seven for Endi- 
cott. 


Too Brief a Stay 

The conference closed on Friday, 
August 30, and regretfully I bade the 
conference personnel, my guests, and 
Endicott goodbye. Two weeks were 
all too brief a stay amidst such an en- 
vironment with such distinguished com- 
pany—a lifetime would be all too brief 
with such delightful and appreciative 
guests as Willoughby and Miller. 

For the official synopsis of the con- 
ference proceedings I quote from a 
statement prepared by William G. Carr, 
Secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA, who served 


My Charge 


This is the charge I keep as mine, 
The goal of every hope and plan— 
To cancel the dividing line 
Between me and my fellow man. 


The atom shock, the radared moon, 
Annihilated time and space— 

What were the profit of the boon 

If hate be in my brother’s face! 


More deadly than the blackest art, 

More horror-fraught than shell 
bomb, 

Hate dims the mind, corrodes the heart 

And strikes the voice of conscience 
dumb. 


or 


I dare not pass the lowliest waif 
With scorn or condescending pride, 
For never can my path be safe 
Until his want is satisfied. 


My brothers are there across the track, 
In hall of state or jungle den— 
Yellow or white or brown or black— 
All are my kin for all are men. 


And if but one shall lack of bread 
Or bleed for justice still in vain, 
The guilt is heavy on my head, 
And of that blood I wear the stain. 


And so for me all fear shall end 
Save this—that I may fail to see 
My neighbor as a needed friend, 
Or sense my neighbor's need for me. 


Though parliaments may rise and fall, 

I hold to this eternal good, 

This deathless truth—that men are all 

One earth-encircling brotherhood. 
—LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 
State Teachers College, Cheyney 


with distinction as the very able genera| 
secretary of the conference: 

“The educators came to Endicott be. 
cause they were convinced that this 
world must become, in the intellectual 
and spiritual sense, one world. Teach. 
ers have professional responsibility fo; 
guarding, extending, and imparting to 
all the cultural heritage of mankind. In 
spite of the rich potentialities created 
by modern scientific knowledge, the 
people of the world are menaced by 
international discord, economic in. 
justice, ignorance, and want. The high. 
est purpose of the Conference, the pur. 
pose in which it brilliantly succeeded, 
was to mobilize the teachers of the 
world for the continuing battle agains 
these dangers to freedom and peace.” 





English Teachers 
in Atlantic City 


English teachers of the nation will 
gather in Atlantic City on November 
28-30 for the thirty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 


of English. Sessions will be centered § 


on the theme, “English for These 
Times,” according to the Council presi- 
dent, Helene W. Hartley of Syracuse 
University. 


The Convention opens Thanksgiving 


evening -with Dr. Hartley, Charles C. 
Fries of the University of Michigan, 
and Theodore Morrison of Harvard dis- 
cussing the contributions of language 
and literature study to today’s problems. 

The Friday morning’s general session 
consists of Harry Domincovich of the 
Germantown Friends School, Porter 


Perrin of Colgate, Harold Anderson of F 


the University of Chicago, and Dora 
V. Smith of the University of Minnesota 
discussing the topic, ‘‘Critical Thinking 
through English Instruction.” 

A “Books for Children” luncheon 
is scheduled for Friday noon. 


Friday evening will witness the time | 
honored “literary evening” with crea 
tive artists, including John Mason [ 


Brown, author and critic. 


The Saturday luncheon has as speakers [ 
Howard Fast, novelist and biographer, 
and Edward R. Murrow, analyst of 
world affairs and vice-president of the [ 


Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Lillian E. Cosad of the Atlantic City F 
Senior High School is the general chait- F 
man in charge of local arrangements. 7 
Information concerning hotel reserva- | 
tions may be secured from Leon C. | 
Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, f 


East Orange, New Jersey. 
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Retirement Board Announces Increase of Rates 


New School Employes Will Contribute at Higher Rates 


T IS the purpose of this article to 

explain briefly the new rates re- 
cently announced by the Retirement 
Board. As has been stated by the Sec- 
retaty of the Board, J. Y. Shambach, 
the new rates were adopted upon the 
recommendation of the actuary because 
retired employes are living longer than 
was anticipated when the mortality 
tables previously in use were adopted. 
The new rates of contributions for those 
who become members of the System on 
or after September 1, 1946, are as 
follows : 


Age Men Women 








18 4.02% 4.10% 
19 4.03 4.12 
20 4.04 4.14 
21 4.04 4.16 
22 4.04 4.18 
23 4.04 4.20 
24 4.05 4.22 
25 4.06 4.25 
26 4.07 4.27 
27 4.08 4.30 
28 4.09 4.33 
29 4.11 4.36 
30 4.13 4.39 
31 4.16 4.43 
32 4.19 4.47 
33 4.22 4.51 
34 4.25 4.56 
35 4.29 4.61 
36 4.33 4.67 
37 4.37 4.73 
38 4.41 4.79 
39 4.46 4.86 
40 4.52 4.93 
41 4.58 5.01 
42 4.64 5.09 
43 4.71 S.7 
44 4.78 5.26 
45 4.85 5.35 
46 4.92 5.45 
47 5.00 5.33 
48 5.08 5.65 
49 5.16 5.76 
50 5.24 5.87 
51 5.33 5.98 
52 5.42 6.10 
53 5.51 6.22 
54 5.61 6.34 
55 5.71 6.46 
56 5.81 6.59 
57 5.91 6.72 
58 6.02 6.85 
59 6.13 6.98 
60 6.24 7.11 
61 6.36 4.25 





A comparison between the old and 











Old Rate 
Age Men Women 
20 3.33 3.74 
25 3.35 3.83 
30 3.42 3.96 
35 3.55 4.16 
40 3.74 4.45 
45 4.01 4.83 
50 4.34 5.29 
55 4.73 5.83 
60 5.16 6.42 
New Rate 
Age Men Women 
20 4.04 4.14 
25 4.06 4.23 
30 4.13 4.39 
35 4.29 4.61 
40 4.52 4.93 
45 4.85 5.35 
50 5.24 5.87 
35 5.71 6.46 
60 6.24 7.11 
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When the retirement law was enacted 
it was anticipated that the life annuity 
available for a teacher at age 62 after 
40 years of service should be approxi- 
mately one-half of the average salary 
for the last ten years of service. Such 
annuity according to the provisions of 
the law would be in two parts. That 
portion of the annuity which came from 
the funds paid by the State and local 
district was designated as a State an- 
nuity. That portion of the annuity 
which was provided through the ac- 
cumulated deductions from the em- 
ploye’s salary during his membership 
in the system plus accumulated interest 
was designated an employe’s annuity. 


The method of computing the State 
annuity was established in the law by 
an absolute formula, namely, 1/160 of 
the average salary for the last ten years 
multiplied by the number of years of 
creditable teaching service. 


Studies by the actuary in his recent 
five-year evaluation, as required by 
law, show that teachers are living 
longer after retirement than was an- 
ticipated when the retirement act was 
established. This means that the em- 
ploye’s annuity must be spread over a 
longer period of years. To illustrate, 
previous to the recent evaluation and 
with the use of the former mortality 
tables $10.001 bought an employe’s an- 
nuity of $1 for a man who retired at 
age 62. Under the new mortality tables 
which show a longer period of life 
after retirement, $10.604 is required to 
purchase an annuity of $1 for such a 
man. 


Similarly it requires $11.923 to pur- 
chase an annuity of $1 for a woman 
retiring at age 62 as compared with 
the previous cost of $11.338. It is 
obvious, therefore, that as the cost of 
the annuity increases due to longer life 
expectancy a larger amount must be 
available in accumulated deductions and 
interest to maintain the given standard 
of 1/160 of the average salary for the 
last ten years multiplied by the number 
of years of membership in the system. 
It is for this reason that it was necessary 
to revise upward the rates of contri- 
bution for new members entering the 
system. 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA 


Present Members May Elect New Rates 

In adopting this new schedule of 
retirement rates for members entering 
the system after September 1, 1946, the 
board gave consideration to members 
already in the system whose employe’s 
annuity would be reduced because of 
the adoption of the new mortality tables 
and the increased cost of annuity of $1. 
Accordingly it has provided that mem- 
bers in service prior to September 1, 
1946, could avail themselves of these 
alternatives: 


1. Continue to pay at the old rate and re- 
ceive an employe’s annuity somewhat 
less than the State annuity for the 
given length of service 
Elect to pay at the new rates and receive 
by reason of increased contributions an 
employe’s annuity approximately equi- 
valent to the State annuity for given 
years of service 
3. Elect to pay at the new rates plus an 
additional lump sum contribution re- 
quired in some instances to increase the 
amount of employe’s annuity to that 
of the State annuity. 

It should be noted that election of 
No. 3 would mean an annuity equiva- 
lent to that anticipated had the mortal- 
ity tables not been changed. 

Continuing at the old rate of con- 
tribution would result in a reduction of 
approximately 6% in the employe’s 
portion of the annuity. 

The detailed tables on the following 
pages prepared by the actuary and made 
available through the courtesy of Mr. 
Shambach apply to those in category 
“3” who are required to make a lump 
sum payment to bring the employe’s 
part of the annuity to the level antid- 
pated had no change in the mortality 
tables been adopted. 

One of the frequent questions re- 
ceived concerns the additional amount 
of annuity that is purchased by con- 
tributing at the new rate. In answer to 
this question the following hypothetical 
illustration is presented: 

Let us assume that a female teacher, 
age 42, receives $2,500, and that she 
entered the system at age 20. Her re- 
tirement contributions from the time of 
her entrance to the present time were 
3.74 of her annual salary. If she elects 
a new rate she will contribute at 5.09 
which is the new rate for women at 
age 42. This is an increase in her 
percentage rate of contribution of 1.35 
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which multiplied by $2,500 means she 
will make an additional contribution 
each year of $33.70. 

Let us assume that her salary is the 
same and she will make this additional 
contribution for 20 years or until she 
reaches age 62 and retires. The ad- 
ditional accumulations which will result 
because of these contributions will be 
the sum of $33.70 for 20 years plus 
accrued interest at 4%. According to 
the’ tables from an accountant’s office 
we find that $1 deposited annually for 


$29.78. $33.70 deposited annually, 
therefore, will amount to 33.70 times 
29.78 or $1,003.586. 

At age 62, $11.923 is required to 
purchase an annuity of $1 per year for 
a female teacher. Dividing 11.923 into 
$1,003.586 we find that additional ac- 
cumulated deductions will result in an 
annuity of approximately $84.17 per 
year or a monthly amount of approxi- 
mately $7. 

If the individual retires at a later 
age, it will require slightly less to pur- 


decreases as the age of the individy 
increases, due to a decrease in the years 
of life expectancy. 


In conclusion, members of the Asso. 
ciation should note the following: 


1. Members who join the system on 9; 
after September 1, must contribute 2 
the new rates. 


2. Those who are already members of the 
system may continue to contribute a 
the old rate or elect to contribute at the 
new rate or in certain instances elect to 
contribute at the new rate with a lump 
sum payment 























20 years and earning 4% compound chase an annuity of $1 for a year inas- > cg ee a . = 
interest will amount in 20 years to much as the cost of an annuity of $1 mediately. Mr. Shambach, Secretary of 
Proportion of Annual Salary Required as Lump Sum Payment by Present MEN Members in addition to New Entrant Rate at Attained Age to produce 
1/160 of Average Final Salary for each year of Membership Service on Retirement at Age 62. 
PRESENT ATTAINED AGE 
New Rate 
Age At 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
Old Rate Entrance 4.03% 4.04% 4.04% 4.04% 4.04% 4.05% 4.06% 4.07% 4.08% 4.09% 4.11% 
3.33% 18 .0043 -0042 .0121 -0194 -0260 -0285 -0340 -0358 .0405 -0446 0455 
3.33 19 eek .0042 -0080 .0155 .0223 .0249 -0306 .0326 .0374 .0416 .0426 
3.33 20 coe -0080 .0155 -0223 -0249 -0272 .0326 .0342 -0386 -0398 
3.33 21 es .0116 .0149 -0178 .0204 .0261 -0311 .0327 -0341 
3.34 22 re .0112 .0107 .0170 .0195 -0249 .0297 0284 
3.34 23 gee .0107 -0102 -0130 -0187 -0238 0256 
3.34 24 - Sate -0068 -0065 -0125 0178 -019 
5.55 25 ° aargea -0033 -0062 0119 0142 
3.36 26 x aa -0031 -0059 0085 
3.37 27 ° er -0030 -0057 
3.38 28 e aah aeee -0028 
New Rate 
Age At 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
Old Rate Entrance 4.13% 4.16% 4.19% 4.22% 4.25% 4.29% 4.33% 4.37% 4.41% 4.46% 4.52% 
3.33% 18 .0461 .0467 .0471 -0498 .0498 -0519 -0517 .0555 -0587 -0615 0622 
3.33 19 .0434 .0441 -0446 -0450 .0476 .0476 .0497 -0515 .0568 -0579 0605 
3.33 20 -0434 .0415 -0421 -0450 .0453 .0454 .0476 .0495 -0530 .0561 0571 
3.33 21 -0353 -0363 -0372 .0379 -0408 .0411 .0414 .0455 .0473 -0507 0536 
3.34 22 -0299 .0285 -0322 -0332 -0340 .0346 -0373 -0376 .0435 -0452 0467 
3.34 23 .0244 .0233 .0248 .0284 -0294 -0281 -0310 -0337 .0360 -0398 0415 
3.34 24 .0217 .0182 .0198 .0213 .0249 .0238 .0248 .0277 -0303 -0326 0346 
3.35 25 .0163 .0156 .0149 -0166 .0181 -0195 -0207 .0218 -0246 .0271 0277 
3.36 26 .0109 -0130 -0124 .0118 -0136 -0151 .0166 -0178 .0208 .0217 0225 
3.57 27 -0081 .0078 -0099 .0095 -0091 .0108 .0124 .0139 -0170 .0181 0173 
3.38 28 .0054 -0052 .0050 -0071 .0068 -0065 -0083 .0099 -0114 .0145 0138 
3.40 29 -0027 -0026 -0025 .0024 -0045 -0043 -0041 -0059 .0076 -0090 0104 
3.42 30 ceee eoce eee neon veee end -0021 .0020 -0038 -0054 -0052 
3.44 31 ies -0020 -0019 .0036 0035 
3.46 32 eecoe ee -0019 -0018 0017 
PRESENT ATTAINED AGE 
New Rate 
Age At 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 
Old Rate Entrance 4.58% 4.64% 4.71% 4.78% 4.85% 4.92% 5.00% 5.08% 5.16% 5.24% 5.33% 
3.33% 18 -0660 -0693 .0736 -0786 .0855 -0938 ikea 
3.33 19 -0627 .0677 -0706 .0771 .0828 -0913 -0996 eeae 
3.33 20 .0594 -0646 -0676 .0729 .0800 .0887 .0959 -1064 soon 
3.33 21 -0561 .0599 -0646 -0686 -0746 -0835 -0911 -1019 1137 aeee 
3.34 22 -0512 -0551 -0586 -0643 -0692 .0771 -0862 .0961 -1084 1211 ate 
3.34 23 .0429 -0488 -0526 -0571 -0638 .0707 -0789 .0881 -1009 1141 1281 
3.34 24 -0380 -0410 -0450 -0500 -0556 -0630 .0704 -0801 -0912 -1041 1179 
3.35 25 -0297 -0347 .0375 .0414 .0475 -0540 -0619 -0710 .0815 -0941 1077 
3.36 26 .0248 .0268 .0315 -0357 -0407 .0463 .0534 -0618 -0730 -0851 
3.37 27 .0198 -0236 -0240 -0300 -0353 -0386 .0461 -0549 -0644 .0771 
3.38 28 .0149 -0173 -0210 .0229 .0298 .0347 .0389 -0481 -0579 -0691 
3.40 29 -0116 .0126 -0150 .0200 -0231 -0308 -0352 -0423 -0515 -0641 
3.42 30 .0066 .0095 -0105 -0143 -0190 .0244 .0304 .0378 -0472 .0581 
3.44 31 -0033 .0047 -0075 -0100 .0149 -0193 -0255 .0320 .0408 .0521 
3.46 fe .0017 .0032 .0030 .0071 ~ .0109 .0167 .0206 .0275 -0354 0460 
3.49 33 caus .0016 -0030 -0029 -0081 -0129 -0182 -0240 -0322 .0410 
3.51 34 Fast -0015 -0029 -0054 .0103 .0146 .0217 -0290 -0380 
3.55 35 eareie .0014 -0041 -0077 .0121 -0183 .0258 -0350 
3.58 36 prey ee .0027 -0064 -0097 -0149 -0225 -0300 
3.62 37 owes -0051 .0085 -0126 .0193 .0270 
3.65 38 .0013 .0061 .0103 .0161 -0240 
3.70 39 “abe .0024 .0069 .0129 -0200 
3.74 40 -0012 -0034 -0086 -0160 
3.79 41 aun -0034 -0075 -0130 
3.84 42 .0023 .0064 .0110 
3.89 43 -0011 -0054 -0100 
3.95 44 -0032 -0080 
4.01 45 .0021 .0060 q 
4.07 46 .0021 .0050 0084 
4.14 47 Saas 0040 0065 F 
4.20 48 .0020 0046 & 
4.27 49 .0010 .0019 
4,34 50 ae 0009 
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the Retirement Board, informs the writer margin the table shows the old rate ac- individual may if he so desires make a 
that such election may be —_ oy po cording to age at the time of initial lump sum payment in addition to the 
during the calendar year 1946. It will -ootribution. The new percentage rate higher rate of contribution, Such pay- 
be noted that present members, there- : 3 : 

payable at the present attained age is ment would be the decimal amount 


dividual 
1e years 


€ Asso. fore, will have opportunity to give men “ph 
2: thoughtful consideration to their pres- shown across the top of the table at indicated multiplied by the current 
| oe ent situation before making a decision. the head of each column. If a decimal annual salary. Such payments should 
ibute a The tables presented should be inter- amount appears in the vertical column be made to the retirement board before 


preted as follows: In the left hand of the present age of the individual such December 31, 1946. 


s of the —_— 





PRESENT ATTAINED AGE 





























oe a New Rate 
Age At 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 
~~ to Old Rate Entrance 5.42% 5.51% 5.61% 5.71% 5.81% 5.91% 6.02% 6.13% 6.24% 6.36% 
a lum 
, 3.34 24 -1350 cose 
3.35 25 .1239 .1411 er 
at new 3.36 26 .1137 .1302 .1503 pee 
SO im 3.37 27 .1043 .1209 .1419 .1578 ideas 
etary of 3.38 28 .0966 .1131 .1328 .1503 -1732 saan 
3.40 29 .0897 .1068 1243 .1434 .1661 .1906 aus 
ae 3.42 30 .0838 .0998 .1173 .1372 +1596 .1842 .2122 sata 
3.44 31 .0778 .0928 1124 .1316 -1536 .1782 .2055 .2358 sda 
) peomae 3.46 32 .0726 .0865 1061 1260 1476 .1718 .1987 .2284 .2617 5082 
3.49 33 .0667 .0803 .0991 1185 1379 -1617 -1879 .2170 -2496 .2852 
3.51 34 .0615 .0749 .0920 -1104 .1297 .1548 .1804 .2090 2411 .2763 
3.55 35 .0564 .0702 .0850 -1023 1221 .1447 -1700 -1976 .2289 .2633 
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The President Speake 


The law under which our present 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System operates provides in part as 
follows: 

“In the year nineteen hundred twenty- 
one and nineteen hundred twenty-four, 
and in every fifth year thereafter, the 
actuary of the retirement board shall 
make an actuarial investigation into the 
mortality and service experience of the 
contributors and beneficiaries as defined 
in this act, and shall make a valuation 
of the various accounts created by this 
act, and on the basis of such investiga- 
tion and valuation, the retirement board 
shall— 

(a) Adopt for the retirement system 
one or more mortality tables and such 
tables as shall be deemed necessary ; 

“(b) Certify the rates of deduction 
from salary necessary to pay the an- 
nuities authorized under the provisions 
of this act, and . “4 

In compliance with the provisions of 
the law, an actuarial study has been 
made and new rates have been adopted 
by the Retirement Board upon the 
recommendation of the actuary. 

These new rates were made necessary 
because retired employes are living 
longer than was anticipated when tables 
previously in use were adopted. They 
apply to all persons who become mem- 
bers of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System on or after Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. 

It was also agreed that members in 
service prior to September 1, 1946, 
could elect to pay on the old rates, or 
on the new rates, or in certain cases 
on the new rates, plus a lump sum 
contribution. 

The letters that have flooded PSEA 
Headquarters in regard to the Retire- 
ment Fund contribution rates clearly 
indicate that there are, at least, four 
classes of writers: 

(1) Those that have little or no 
information ; 

(2) Those that have incomplete in- 
formation; 

(3) Those that have incorrect in- 
formation ; 
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ducational Tuterests 


(4) Those that have correct in- 
formation but desire additional help in 
interpreting the facts. 

It is to be regretted that so many 
of the members of the Retirement 
System have not made themselves fa- 
miliar with the rules and regulations 
governing the State School Employes’ 
Retirement System. It is to be regretted 
that complete information in regard to 
the change in retirement rates was not 
provided by the Retirement Board to 
the many members. It is to be regretted 
that confusion has resulted because of 
this lack of complete information. 

In an effort to be of service to our 
membership, the PSEA is making avail- 
able, through the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, accurate and up-to- 
date material in regard to contribution 
rates, lump sum payments, and other 
pertinent information. 

J. Y. Shambach, secretary, Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System, 
has been most helpful in supplying 
factual and statistical information. 


—CATHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN. 





Education Congress 


In order that the maximum accom- 
modation may be available for those 
planning to attend the 1946 Educa- 
tion Congress of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the dates have been 
changed from October 2, 3, and 4, to 
Thursday, November 21, and Friday, 
November 22, according to an an- 
nouncement by Superintendent Francis 
B. Haas. 

The program is being planned pri- 
marily for administrative and super- 
visory officers. There will be morning 
and afternoon sessions on Thursday 
and Friday. 

At the annual Education Congress 
dinner on Thursday evening, the guest 
speaker will be General Jacob L. Devers. 
George B. Buck, actuary of the Penn- 
sylvania School Employes’ Retirement 
System, will talk on new rates of the 
Retirement System at one of the ses- 
sions. 


Principals Study 


Secondary Education 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals has conducted, for the second 
summer, a series of conferences in 
secondary education. During the months 
of June and July eight conferences, 
attended by more than five hundred 
teachers and administrators, were held 
at college centers in different areas of 
the State for the purpose of discussing 
problems considered most vital at the 
present time. The general plan pro- 
vided for the grouping of the persons 
in attendance into a limited number of 
committees each of which discussed a 
specific topic under the leadership of 
a chairman and consultant. 

Schoolmen and women enjoyed the 
return to college campuses to confer 
upon those issues which are of great 
significance to them in the work of 
the public schools. The higher insti- 
tutions entertaining the conferences were 
Bucknell University, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Gettysburg College, Leb- 
anon Valley College, the State Teachers 
Colleges at California, Edinboro, and 
Slippery Rock, and the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Altogether nine topics were con- 
sidered, including (1) family life edu- 
cation, (2) characteristics of the junior 
high school, (3) teacher qualifications, 
(4) teacher assignments in class and 
extra-class activities, (5) joint responsi- 
bilities of teachers and principals, (6) 
community activities of teachers, (7) 
improvement of attendance, (8) public 
relations, and (9) intercultural rela- 
tions. The reports from the local study 
groups were summarized for publication 
in a printed bulletin to be made avail- 
able early this fall. The entire project 
has been financed jointly by the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association and 
the State Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 


—— 
There are two views as to a high 


price. It all depends on whether you're [ 


© cisions 


buying or selling —Greensboro Herald- 
Journal 
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Education and the Party Platforms 


We are privileged to present for the information of our members the 
sections on education of the platforms of two of the political parties— 


Democrat and Republican. 


Democrat 


Increased assistance for distressed 
school districts, particularly in financ- 
ing new construction—gradual advance- 
ment in educational preparation lead- 
ing to the granting of certificates to 
teach—development of mandated single 
salary schedules—extension of educa- 
tional opportunities for our citizens be- 
yond the high school level—expanded 
vocational education to meet the oc- 
cupational training needs of our youth 
—sick leave guarantees for teachers 
similar to the provisions that now pre- 
vail for other public and state em- 
ployes—a liberalization of retirement 
benefits to permit earlier retirement 
with increased benefits—appropriations 
sufficient to equalize with present cost 
of living standards the amounts re- 
ceived by former teachers now depend- 
ent upon their retirement pensions. 

There are now few institutions of 
higher learning open to the young men 
and women who will be graduated from 
our high schools and other preparatory 
schools in 1947. In order to meet this 
situation we will: 

Furnish existing educational centers 
with increased housing facilities—make 
an immediate investigation to ascertain 
Pennsylvania’s postwar high school 
needs, ascertaining exactly to what ex- 
tent Pennsylvania’s plans for veterans’ 
education are inadequate. 

We recognize the schools, next to the 
Church, as Pennsylvania’s most impor- 


' tant social asset and the classroom 
| teacher as the most important factor in 
public education. 


In order to maintain the teaching per- 
sonnel in Pennsylvania’s public school 
system at a high professional level and 
halt the alarming exodus from the 
teaching profession upon the part of 
many competent teachers who are seek- 
ing employment in industry, we will: 

Establish teachers’ salaries at levels 
which will induce competent men and 
women to enter the teaching profession 
as a life career—extend continued pro- 
tection to teacher tenure—enact legis- 
lation to reinforce tenure at points at 
which loopholes in the law have de- 
Veloped as the result of judicial de- 


And, where necessary, we will pro- 
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vide assistance in remedying physical 
defects of school children as revealed 
by State health examinations. * STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES—Capital expen- 
ditures sufficient to construct new build- 
ings where needed and supply existing 
deficiencies in equipment. 


Republican 

Education is an essential task of the 
Commonwealth and its political sub- 
divisions. The future of Pennsylvania 
is being developed in its schools. We 
favor equality of basic educational op- 
portunity for every child in Pennsyl- 
vania. In line with that policy the con- 
tribution of the Commonwealth for the 
support of public education—academic, 
vocational, and cultural—now greater 
than ever before in its history, must be 
further increased. 


We favor salary standards for teachers 
comparable with those of other profes- 
sions requiring similar training and 
education. Salary schedules should be 
adequate to attract and retain in every 
classroom the fine character, thorough 
education, and cultural background 
which should characterize the teachers 
of our children. 

We advocate greater appropriations 
for vocational training with increasing 
emphasis on the training and education 
of the physically handicapped. We favor 
a more adequate program of general 
and vocational education for all out-of- 
school youths and adults, in accordance 
with their needs, to meet changing 
social, economic, and industrial condi- 
tions. 

We will expand appropriations for 
complete medical and dental examina- 
tions for pupils and teachers. 


We will further develop present State 
programs of financial aid to school dis- 
tricts so as to reduce the number of dis- 
tricts requiring special aid. 

The Republican Party will insist that 
greater emphasis be given citizenship 
education in our schools and colleges 
and in our adult education classes. Our 
schools should stress the glory and 
greatness of America, its history and its 
progress, and should stimulate better 
understanding of the enterprise, energy, 
tolerance, and sacrifice that have gone 
into the building of our nation and our 
Commonwealth. 


PSEA Suggestions Solicited 


In each instance the platform commit- 
tees solicited suggestions from the 
PSEA. The suggestions presented by the 
PSEA to both committees were in con- 
formity with the points of view of the 
Legislative Committee as evidenced by 
discussions in the meetings held this 
year. In brief the following were the 
suggestions: 

Additional subsidy from the Com- 
monwealth in support of public 
education 

Further development toward a man- 
dated single salary schedule more 
adequate in its provisions than now 
prevails 

The extension on a permanent basis 
of additional opportunity for our 
citizens beyond high school 

Sick leave guarantees for teachers 
similar to the provision that now 
prevails for other public State em- 
ployes 

A liberalization of retirement benefits 
to permit earlier retirement along 
with increased retirement benefits 

Provision for State support for the 
erection of needed school build- 
ings 

Bes HAD 


Geographic Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., announces that the 
publication of the Geographic School 
Bulletins will be resumed for the 1946- 
47 school year on October 7. 

Each of the 30 weekly issues will con- 
tinue to contain five articles and seven 
illustrations or maps. Nearly 35,000 
teachers used the Bulletins last year for 
accurate, up-to-date material on places, 
peoples, industries, commodities, na- 
tional boundary and government 
changes, and scientific developments in 
the news. 

The publication is one of the National 
Geographic Society’s leading educational 
features. It is, in fact, a gift to educa- 
tion by the Society’s 1,500,000 members. 
The twenty-five cent subscription fee 
merely covers the mailing and handling 
charges. Other costs are borne by the 
Society’s educational fund. ~ 


a 


I have just returned from the battle- 
fields of Europe. I come home with 
a profound respect for our youth—and 
the educational system which produced 
them.—BisHoPp BROMLEY OXNAM of 
the Methodist Church 
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Convention Districts Plan Fall Conferences 


Central 


“The twenty-first annual convention 
‘for the Central Convention District will 
tbe held at State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, on Thursday, October 10, and 
Friday, October 11. 

The convention will convene at 10:00 
A.M: on Thursday and close at 4:30 P.M. 
con Friday. 

A timely theme and a select group of 
speakers give the assurance of an in- 
structive and interesting convention, 
according to D. A. Yingling, president, 
Clearfield. 

All persons in educational work in 
‘the Central District are urged to attend 
‘the convention which will also be open 
to the public. 





Eastern 

At Allentown on Friday, October 18, 
the Eastern Convention District will 
hold its regular fall meeting. At 9:15 
A.M. the 1500 teachers from Allen- 
town, Bethlehem, and many smaller 
communities in the five counties of the 
district will convene, according to a 
plan to be sent to all concerned, in the 
auditorioms of Senior High and Central 
Junior High. 

Addresses will be delivered by 
‘Thomas K. Finletter, who served for 
several years as special assistant to the 
Secretary of State, Cameron Beck, well- 
known popular lecturer who has ap- 
peared before many of our service clubs 
and high schools, and F. L. Schlagle, 
junior vice president of the NEA. 

At noon several groups will hold 
luncheon meetings, at places to be an- 
nounced, with prominent speakers on 
the program. Beginning at 2:00 P.M. 
there will be approximately a score of 
departmental meetings. Most of these 
will have panel discussions of important 
topics in their fields. 

Norman C. Brillhart of Reading is 
president of the Eastern District. 





Midwestern 


The Midwestern Convention District 
will hold its first postwar convention 
on Friday, October 25, in the Cathedral 
at New Castle. The featured speaker 
for the morning session will be Felix 
Morley; the evening speaker will be 
Colonel M. Thomas Tchou. 

S. E. Slick, president, Clarion, re- 
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ports that the remainder of the program 
will be taken up with sectional and 
departmental meetings and with the 
business sessions of the organization. 


—_—__—————_ 


Northeastern 


The Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict meetings will be held in the 
Hazleton Senior High School, Hazle- 
ton, on Friday, November 15, and 
Saturday, November 16. 

Thomas L. Hinkle, president, is 
planning with the committee for two 
sessions of the House of Delegates, one 
for Friday afternoon and one for Satur- 
day morning, to transact the official 
business of the district. 

Printed programs of the meetings 
will be in the hands of local associa- 
tion officers in the Northeastern Dis- 
trict not later than November 1, 1946. 





Northwestern 


Strong Vincent High School, Erie, 
will be host to the Northwestern Con- 
vention District on October 18. The 
House of Delegates will meet in the 
library at 9:00 a. m. At 10 a general 
session will convene in the auditorium, 
and at 11 the group will attend sec- 
tion meetings. A final general session 
will be held at 2:00 o'clock. 

H. L. Offner, president, has secured 
for speakers at the two general ses- 
sions Harold F. Clark of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Ernest 
O. Melby of New York University. 
Their topics are, respectively, “Basic 
Life Essentials in the School Curri- 
culum,” and “Building a True Educa- 
tional Profession.” 





Southern 


The Southern Convention District 
will hold an all-day meeting in Lebanon 
on October 18. There will be three 
sessions, forenoon, afternoon, and eve- 
ning. The convention will open with 
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a general session at 10:00 a. m. Ap. 
other general session will convene 
1:30 followed by departmental and 
sectional meetings at 3:30. The final 
session of the convention will assemble 
at 8:00 p. m. Captain John V. Deuce 
will speak on “Where Is Democrag 
Now.” 

Speakers of the convention will in- 
clude Thomas H. Briggs, Téachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University; F. L 
Schlagle, junior vice-president of NEA; 
J. R. Boor, traffic representative, Trans. 
continental & Western Air, Inc.; Car. 
roll D. Champlin, Department of Edu. 
cation, Pennsylvania State College; J. 
Frank Faust, superintendent of schools, 
Chambersburg; Paul H. Wueller, ex. 
ecutive director, The School Commis. 


sion; Lee Boyer, State Teachers College, § 


Millersville; and Urwin Rowntree, as. 
sociate professor of industrial educa 
tion, Pennsylvania State College. 





Western 


The Western Pennsylvania Education 


Conference will hold the fall profes f 
sional meeting in Pittsburgh during the > 
period October 24-26 inclusive. Ad > 
ministration conferences will be staged > 


all day Thursday, October 24. Sec 


tional meetings, workshops, and con-> 


ferences will be held Friday, October 
25, morning and afternoon, and Satur- 


day morning, October 26. The Alle > 


gheny County Teachers Institute will 
be a part of this educational confer- 
ence. 

The School Administration Confer: 
ence will be held on Thursday, Octo 
ber 24, and Willis E. Pratt of Penn 
sylvania State College, L. D. Haskew 


of Emory University, Paul H. Wuel-f 


ler, and Edwin W. Cruttenden of Har- 
risburg will appear on this program 


The Elementary Education Conference f 


will be divided into Cooperative Study 


Groups again this year and will bef 


held in the Frick Elementary School. 
The Secondary Education Study Groups 
will be held on Friday in the Schenley 
High School, with teachers from the 


Independent Districts acting as lead: 


ers. 
Meyers B. Horner, president, an- 
nounces that the regular business meet: 
ing of the Western Convention Dis 
trict will be held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2, at 10:00 a. m. in the Bar Asso 
ciation Room on the ninth floor of the 
City-County Building, Pittsburgh. 
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Bucknell Conference 
Emphasizes Adjustment 


The Bucknell Conference on Education, which will be 


held on Friday, October 25, is departing from the ordinary 


scheme of giving specific technical aids to teachers and is | 


endeavoring to develop in teachers the world outlook neces- 
sary in an age of kaleidoscopic changes. 


The first session at 10:00 will feature Alvin C. Goddard, | 
expert on international relations, speaking on the subject 
“America Among the Nations,” and Oliver C. Kuntzleman, | 
superintendent of Sunbury schools and for several years in | 


war service in Europe, on “Occupation in Germany.” 

At 2:00 o'clock Dr. Goddard will speak on ;““Educating 
America for Her Place Among the Nations.” | James A. 
Gathings, professor of political science at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Ernst W. Meyer, associate professor of political 
science, and Stanley H. Chapman, assistant ptofessor of 
sociology, will speak on “Civic Education.” 


The 4:00 o'clock meeting will be devoted to a discussion | 


of “Air Age Education.” Chief speaker on this program 
will be John P. VanZandt, director of aviation research at 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. His address 
will be followed by a panel consisting of aviation enthusiasts 
on the Bucknell faculty—Herbert L. Spencer, president of 
Bucknell University; Lester P. Fowle, University physician; 
Harold V. Flinsch, assistant professor of mechanical engi- 
neering; and John B. Miller, associate professor of electrical 
engineering. Paul E. Witmeyer, superintendent of schools 
of Williamsport, will be chairman of the panel. 

General chairman of the Conference is Frank G. Davis, 
professor of education at Bucknell University. Chairmen of 
the sessions are: Harry R. Warfel, director of admissions, 
Bucknell University; Ray G. Bostwick, president, Bucknell 
board of trustees, Pittsburgh; and W. T. Piper, president, 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven. 


Council Considers 
Retirement Reports 


Cathleen M. Champlin, President, PSEA, Philadelphia, | 


presided at the eighth meeting of the 1946 Executive Coun- 
cil, September 14, in Harrisburg. The Council considered 
at length two reports on changes in the retirement system. 

Changes in Retirement System—C. W. Lillibridge, chair- 
man, Committee on Retirement Problems, presented an 
eight-page report which covered items on which the 1945 


| House of Delegates had requested study. 
e Study F 
will bef 
School. F 


J. Y. Shambach, secretary, Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, answered questions of interpretation of the 
increased rates which the Retirement Board has accepted 
upon recommendation of the actuary, George B. Buck. 

Education and the Party Platforms—The Executive Secre- 
tary reported that a request was received from each of the 
major political parties to present suggestions on educational 
needs to the respective Platform Committees. The statements 
on education as released by these parties were presented. 

Committee Reports—The chairmen of the following com- 
mittees presented reports: Public Relations, W. D. McCoy; 
Field Service, R. K. Smith; Constitutional Problems, John 
Gerhardt; State Convention, Dorothy E. Williams; Improv- 
ing the Profession, Raymond T. Bramall. 

H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary. 


OCTOBER, 1946 





ORRECT posture, and the restful comfort it pro- 
motes, are valuable teaching aids! 

That’s why American Seating Company’s Universal 
Desks are so widely preferred among leading schools 
throughout the nation. These handsome, functional 
desks encourage healthful posture and minimize harm- 
ful fatigue and eyestrain. Strong and sturdy, they with- 
stand years of rigorous service. And they make house- 
keeping easier, more economical, too! 

American Seating Company’s complete line of qual- 
ity school furniture includes Universal Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. The expert services of our Seating 
Engineers are free to you. Write for full details right now! 
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American BODIFORM 


American ENVOY Chair 
No. Auditorium Chair 


American ENVOY Desk 
No. 362 
SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Exclusive distributors for 


cAmetcan Seating Company 
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Fifty-Year Records of Service 








ALVIN F. KEMP 

An Alvin F. Kemp Testimonial Night 
was sponsored by the Berks County 
board of school directors on June 18 at 
the State Teachers College, Kutztown. 
Dr. Kemp retired this year after serving 
in Berks County since 1894. His serv- 
ice extended from teaching in a one- 
room school to the county superinten- 
dency. He was assistant superintendent 
ten years and superintendent twenty 
years. : 

His many friends and associates who 
gathered to honor him at the dinner 
were addressed by Lee L. Driver and 
Francis B. Haas. Thirty-one other per- 
sons in two-minute echoes reviewed their 
association with Dr. Kemp, whose rec- 
ord is unique in the history of educa- 
tion in the State. 


_ a 





D. W. GEIstT 

Another record of long service in the 
schools of the Commonwealth was 
brought to a close when D. W. Geist 
retired on July 1, from the position of 
assistant superintendent of Lancaster 
County schools. Mr. Geist had served 
in Lancaster County schools for 53 
years, the last 31 as assistant super- 
intendent. One year he taught at Mil- 
lersville. 
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Christine Hay 
Receives Gifts 


Christine Hay, who retired in June 
after 51 years of service in the Meadville 
schools, was honored by the local branch 
of the PSEA on May 7. She was pre- 
sented a set of airplane luggage by the 
organization of which she was a past 
president. 

The Meadville Parent-Teachers As- 


sociation also paid tribute to Miss Hay . 


at its last meeting of the year when a 
purse containing a $100 bill, the gift of 
parents in the area, was presented to 
her. The school board matched this 
gift when they gave Miss Hay $100 at 
a dinner party in her. honor. 





NEVIN W. MOYER 


At the close of the past school year 
Nevin Wilberforce Moyer retired after 
teaching fifty years in the schools of 
Pennsylvania. For many years he has 
been teaching in Lower Paxton High 
School in Dauphin County. He also 
taught in rural schools, was principal of 
the Bethany Orphans’ Home School at 
Womelsdorf, and at the Pennsylvania 
Reform School at Morganza where he 
was also in charge of a family of boys. 

Since 1891 Mr. Moyer has partici- 
pated in military activities. He took 
part in the Linglestown Sham Battle in 
1891, and volunteered for service in the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. From 
1902 to 1919 he gave continuous serv- 
ice in the National Guard and U. S. 
Army. He has visited nine countries 
and 32 states. 

Mr. Moyer is an authority on local 
history and has a museum of objects he 
has collected in his locality. He advises 
young teachers “to start a hobby and 
get a kick out of life.” 


Legal Zuertion Box 


QuesTION: Is a board of school 
directors required to grant a 
leave to a professional employe who 
desires to study law? : 

ANSWER: ‘The Sabbatical Leave Aq 
provides that those teachers who qualify 
for such leaves are entitled to the same 
for the purpose of restoration of health” 
study or travel, or for such other pur. 
poses as the board may deem advisable 
It would appear from the wording of 
the Act that qualified employes are en 
titled, as a matter of right, to sabbatical 
leaves for restoration of health, study 
or travel. The study of the law is tech 
nically “study” as that term is commonly) 
used. A request for a sabbatical leave: 
for such purpose, however, does not 
appear to lie within the spirit of the! 
Sabbatical Leave Act, which was ap 
parently adopted for the purpose of 
affording professional growth within the 
teaching field. : 

QuEsTION: I have completed ten 
years of service in the school district 
including a leave of absence granted to! 
me last year which was not authorized) 
by the Sabbatical Leave Act or the Mili 
tary Leave Act. Am I entitled to a leave: 
of absence under the Sabbatical Leavel 
Act? 

ANSWER: The Sabbatical Leave Ad 
provides, in part, as follows: ‘““Whenever’ 
any person employed in the school sys-’ 
tem of this Commonwealth shall have 
completed ten years of satisfactory serv- 
ice as a teacher * * * such person shall 
be entitled to a leave of absence * * *” 
It would appear from the wording of 
the Act that the preliminary qualifica- 
tion for a leave of absence is ten years 
of satisfactory service. You have actually F 
served the district only nine years since f 
the leave of absence granted last year 
must be excluded. Only those leaves F 
authorized under the Military Leave Ac 
are included in measuring the period 
of service which entitles one to a sab 
batical leave. 

QUESTION: Because of a consolida- 
tion of the elementary schools of yout 
district with those of an adjoining dis- 
trict, the schools in your district were 
closed and the teachers suspended. The 
joint board, comprising the board of f 
school directors of your district and the f 
board of the adjoining district, has re 
fused to employ the suspended teachers f 
of your district although it has employed F 
two teachers formerly in the service of 
neither of the districts now comprising 
the joint board. You have inquired f 
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Y 
provides “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age leve' 


As tens of thousands of children and their teachers go back to work 

they will find the new postwar Compton’s in their schools 

: : Other thousands will receive theirs as soon as the orders placec 
os 3 by their superintendents and school boards can be filled. 


ud Over the years, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has establishec 


awa 
an enviable reputation for its friendly atmosphere, its appeal to the young mind 


a 
its thought-compelling explanations, its accuracy, and its ease of use 
In its new dress and new style, in its profusion of color and new picture: 

and its wider scope, it has grown with school needs. 


This is the finest Compton’s we have ever produced .... : 
powerful “task force” for every classroom 


write for information and earliest shipping date 
e COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, illinois 





whether or not the teachers of your dis- 
trict are required to be employed by the 
joint board. 

ANSWER: The Tenure Act provides 
that upon consolidation of schools, the 
necessary number of professional em- 
ployes may be suspended when such 
consolidation makes it unnecessary to 
retain the full staff of professional em- 
ployes. Under the provisions of Article 
18 of the School Code it is provided 
that’ upon the establishment of a joint 
school or schools, the same shall be 
operated by the joint board. Whenever 
a matter is required by law to be de- 
cided by a vote of the majority of all 
the directors of a school district, in the 
case of a joint school such matters shall 
be required to be decided by a majority 
vote of all the directors in each district. 
It would, therefore, follow that the em- 
ployment of teachers and the fixing of 
their salaries would require a majority 
vote of the directors of each of the 
boards comprising the joint board. The 
joint board, therefore, as such, is a new 
entity and a new employing district, 
and would not be required, in view of 
the provisions of the School Code, to 
employ those teachers formerly engaged 
by the individual districts now com- 
prising the joint board. 

ciel 


THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY an- 
niversary of Theodore Roosevelt will be 
observed during the week of October 
27. Schools of the State may receive 
copies of an anniversary program from 
the Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, 28 E. 20 St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 





SICK LEAVE WITH PAY 
should be in your contract. Read ‘“Sug- 
gested School Health Policies,” concise, 
readable, authoritative charter for school 
health, which explains why provision for 
sick leave is needed. Get intelligent, up- 
to-date, professional ideas from 15 leading 
medical and educational organizations. 
50,000 copies sold. 48 pages. Send 25c¢ (no 
stamps) to Health Education Council, Dept. 
E-2, 10 Downing Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





WITH YOUR NAME 


Also 
IMPERIAL MECHANICAL 
PENGIS 5 ceed 


IMPERIAL 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


NO. 2 PENCILS 














Metal tip — good 
erasers — assorted 
colors. When ordering, 
please print name clearly! 


QUALITY PENCIL CO. 


3 EAST PEARL STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











STOCK PENCILS - *2.85 - GROSS 
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Teacher education took another step 
forward this summer. The first Con- 
servation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers was held under the sponsor- 
ship of Pennsylvania State College. 
Two sessions of the Laboratory were 
conducted during the main summer ses- 
sion. 

Teachers enrolled in the Laboratory 
spent a greater part of their time in 
the field. Consultants were available 
in such phases of conservation as pond 
exploring, stream life, fisheries, water 
pollution, wild flowers and weeds, ed- 
ible plants, soil management and con- 
servation, plant succession, topography, 
weather and climate, trees and shrubs, 
rocks and minerals, wildlife manage- 
ment, game laws, and state planning. 

Evenings were spent in examining 
visual aids and literature and in work- 
ing under the supervision of consultants 
in elementary or secondary fields of 
education. Teachers acquired a back- 
ground for understanding the conser- 
vation of natural resources and so 
formulated definite, detailed plans for 
bringing a knowledge of conservation 
practices into their classrooms—not as 
an additional subject to be taught, but 
as an aid to subjects already in the cur- 
riculum. 

Numerous organizations cooperated 
in the establishment of the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Laboratory for Teachers 
through providing consultants, instruc- 
tional staff, or financial assistance. Par- 
ticipating organizations included the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State Planning 
Board, State Game Commission, State 
Fish Commission, and the Department 
of Mines. 

Among other agencies that contrib- 


Photo by Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Conservation Education for Teachers 


uted funds were the Pennsylvania State 


Education Association, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, Izaak Walton League, Conserva- 
tion Council of Pennsylvania, Pennsyl- 
vania State Roadside Council, Pennsyl- 
vania Conservation Committee, Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania, and 
Friends of the Land. The U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service and U. S. Forestry 
Service offered consultative service. The 
Schools of Agriculture, Education, and 
Mineral Industries at the Pennsylvania 
State College provided much of the 
instruction. 

Scholarships were awarded to ap- 
proximately 70 teachers enrolled in the 
college. Each teacher was selected on 
the recommendation of a superintendent 
and sponsored by some agency par- 
ticularly interested in the conservation 
movement.—Henry Klonower, Direc- 
tor, Teacher Education and Certification. 





Committee Prepares 


Retirement Statement 


Meeting on August 16 and 17 at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, the 
Committee on Retirement Problems 
considered the report from George B. 
Buck, actuary, on cost of certain pro- 
posed changes to the Pennsylvania 
School Employes’ Retirement Act. 

Following study an explanatory state- 
ment of the report, without recommen- 
dations, was prepared for distribution 
and discussion by teachers of the State. 

Reactions from members of the sys- 
tem will be studied before the com- 
mittee prepares its report for the 1946 
House of Delegates. 

—WILLIAM A. DoANeE, Secretary 
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The United States 
Joins UNESCO 


On July 30, President Truman 
signed a congressional resolution author- 
izing the United States to become a 
part of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
The President stated that he attached 
the greatest importance to this agency. 

He said, “UNESCO will summon to 
service in the cause of peace the forces 
of education, science, learning, and the 
creative arts, and the agencies of the 
film, the radio, and the printed word 
through which knowledge and ideas are 
diffused among mankind. 

“The government of the United 
States will work with and through 
UNESCO to the end that the minds 
of all people may be freed from ignor- 
ance, prejudice, suspicion, and fear, and 
that men may be educated for justice, 
liberty, and peace. If peace is to en- 
dure, education must establish the moral 
unity of mankind.” 

The congressional resolution also pro- 
vides for the creation of a National 
Commission on Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Cooperation to advise the 
government and to serve as a link with 
national private organizations in matters 
relating to UNESCO. 

William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State, announced that the Commission 
will consist of 100 members, of whom 
60 will be selected by each of 60 Na- 
tional organizations interested in educa- 
tion, science, and cultural matters, and 
40 will be individuals selected by the 
Department of State. Of the organiza- 
tions which will select representatives 
on the National Commission 50 will be 
named by the Department of State, and 
the remaining ten will be chosen later 
by the commission itself. 


Dr. Stoddard Named 
UNESCO Adviser 


Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of Philadelphia public schools, has been 
appointed a member of the National 
Commission to advise the State Depart- 
ment on American participation in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

This is the second time Dr. Stoddard 
has been singled out by the State De- 
partment. In April he was sent to Japan 
as a member of a 24-man U. S. Educa- 
tion Mission, to advise Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur on ways in which the Jap- 
anese educational system should be re- 
vised. 
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UNESCO Month 

The Preparatory Commission on 
UNESCO has asked all member nations 
to designate the period October 28 to 
November 30 as UNESCO Month. It 
is expected that the first session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO will 
be in session in Paris in November. 
The aims of the Month will be to em- 
phasize that mutual understanding 
among peoples contributes to peace and 


security and to show how UNESCO can 
help to promote mutual understanding. 

Schools are asked to stress UNESCO 
during American Education Week. At- 
tention may be focused on the need to 
understand the common problems of 
humanity, and to emphasize understand- 
ing and appreciation of the cultures of 
other peoples. Libraries may help by 
preparing displays on UNESCO and 
or understanding other peoples. 





A new student 


guidance method 


—to meet the need for 
materials dealing with the 
most important phases of high 
school students’ personal 


and social adjustment... 


At last teachers may find it possible 
to put personal counseling on a 
group basis. Just brought out this 
month, under the title « High School 
Guidance Series—Education Visual- 
ized,’’ is a scientifically prepared 
set of four texts and 132 related 
one-per-lesson colored charts with 
a display easel. 


This work provides readily applied 
materials which have been edited from 
the students’ own point of view, cover- 
ing adolescent adjustment problems 
from Study Habits and Dating on through 
Career Planning, Marriage and Prepara- 


allow for a continuing program over the 
four separate high school years. 


Dr. William E. Henry, Research Asso- 
ciate, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, and a co-editor 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 





you will find interesting an 


tion for Adult Living. The four divisions, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


for complete chewing satisfaction 


New Wonzon® 19 Teaching 


Suggestions we hope 


d helpful 





through visual education 





of this new series, explains that through 
carefully prepared, informal questions 
it is now possible to stimulate whole 
groups of students toward solving their 
own problems through guided discus- 
sions and exchanging experiences with 
others having the same problems. 


For further information about this 
new teaching aid, just write to Dr. 
William E. Henry, in care of his pub- 
lishers, National Forum Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, 





AA-159 
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oo e New Books 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 


publishers. 
are 
they wish to secure the books. 


Nouveau Cours PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS 
POUR COMMENCANTS. E. B. de Sauzé. 
288 pp. Illus. Winston. $1.92 

This book makes French interesting and 
alive. for both teacher and pupil. The 
vocabulary deals with everyday activities of 


students. Topics such as school, family, 
home, sports, restaurants, motion pictures, 
and radio rather than material on the 


history or geography of the foreign nation 
stimulate practice of the new language and 
afford a maximum number of concrete words 
which stand high in the frequency list. In 
the thiry-four lessons, which comprise the 
text, only the essentials of French grammar 
necessary as a foundation for mastery of the 
language are given. Elements of grammar 
are introduced in small units—usually only 
one major rule in each lesson with the pos- 
sible addition of one or two minor points. 
Ample time should be provided by the 
teacher for thorough mastery of each rule. 
Rules are not given for statement to the 
class; instead, students formulate them 
through observation of carefully selected 
examples. The rules are placed after the 
reading. Only French is used in the class- 
room with this book. 


Les MISERABLES. Victor Hugo. Adapted by 
Mabel Dodge Holmes, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia. 352 pp. Illus. 
College Entrance Book Company 

This adaptation of the French classic is 
intended primarily for young readers who 
might be baffled and defeated by the length 
and difficulty of a complete translation. Its 
abridgement, as well as its simplified vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure, may make 
it acceptable also to more mature readers 
with little leisure, to those with foreign 
language handicaps, and to those who do 
not read with ease. It is hoped that teachers 
with slow progress reading groups may find 
the book useful in grades mature enough to 
enjoy it. 


LEARNING WorRLD Goop WILL IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
School Principals. NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
Cc $2 

“Good will must be lived to be learned. 
Getting along with one’s classmate of an- 
other cultural background is a first step, 
leading to an appreciation and respect for 
all the world’s people. Our elementary 
schools, in countless ways, make it possible 
for children to learn this appreciation and 
understanding. In the 1946 Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
principals, teachers, and others report their 
experiences in intergroup education. An in- 
troduction by Agnes Snyder of the Coopera- 
tive School for Teachers deals with the 
underlying educational process of the build- 
ing of attitudes. William G. Carr of the 

Educational Policies Commission concludes 

the volume with a statement of progress and 

the next step in building world good will.” 
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The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but 
intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether 


THE UNirep Nations. A Handbook on the 
New World Organization, Louis Doli- 


vet. 152 pp. Farrar Straus and Co., 
Inc., 580-5th Ave., New York 19, 
N, Y. 9$1.75 


A non-partisan book which contains the 
basic facts concerning the United Nations— 
Its structure, purpose, powers, and limita- 
tions. The preface is by Trygve Lie, Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. There 
is an informal presentation of the component 
departments of the United Nations, the men 
at their heads, and a summary of activities 
and duties. Graphic charts of the UN struc- 
ture and inter-relationship, as well as, ap- 
pendices containing the text of the charter, 
statutes of the International Court, and lists 
of key personnel make this an excellent 
reference work. The book has been accepted 
for publication in England, Sweden, and 
Italy. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCATION. Edited 
by P. F. Valentine. 664 pp. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York. $7.50 


This is a comprehensive symposium, giv 
ing an over-all view of the major issues and 
problems in contemporary education. It is 
a volume of cooperative effort, in which 
many distinguished educators and_ scholars 
have collaborated, each contributing from th« 
experiences gained in his own field of en- 
deavor. The book is divided into five parts, 
Part I dealing with Theory and Philosophy 
of American Education; Part II with Psy- 
chology in Education; Part III with Science 
and Education; Part IV with Society and 
Education; Part V with Problems in Gen- 
eral Education. The thirty contributors of 
this volume treat at length all levels of edu- 
cation, from early childhood, group work 
and elementary schools, to vocational and 
physical training and higher education. The 
contributors are men and women from our 
leading universities. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Jane Austen. Adapted 
by Mabel Dodge Holmes, Kensington 
High School, Philadelphia. 288 pp 
Illus. College Entrance Book Company. 
$1.15 


This adapted edition attempts to bring 
within the reach of all modern readers a fine 
old story. The vocabulary has been simpli- 
fied and modernized; long descriptive and 
discursive passages have been shortened and 
interpreted, and non-essential portions of the 
narrative have been omitted. The plot 
structure, however, has not been altered, 
and the characterizations and dialogue are 
those of the original, as are the flavor and 
tone of the style. It has been the effort 
of the adapter to adhere scrupulously to 
the manner and intention of Jane Austen. 


BUILDING OuR Country. Josephine D. 
Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 217 
pp. Illus. Heath. $1.28 

This practical reader for adults has 3 
purposes: 1. To give the adult pupil lessons 
in reading, at the level of his ability, with a 


carefully selected vocabulary that will enablc 
him to read newspapers, magazines, and 
simple books; 2. To give briefly and simply 
the information a foreigner must have abou 
our country before he may become a Citizen: 
3. To help the reader appreciate the spirit 
of the pioneer, the spirit that has mad 


America. The subject matter is informa. 
tional with particular attention to American 
history. At the end of most chapters are 
interesting and pertinent facts dealing with 
geography, industry, economics, and a few 
outstanding personalities. There is a pro. 
gressive development of vocabulary. 


——$ =< 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum. 
bus Ave., Boston, 20, Mass.: 


ELECTRONS, ATOMS, MoLeEcuLes. A. C 
Crehore. $3.75 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg. Boston 
Mass. :- 
DirEcTED ACTIVITIES, new edition of 
Workbook to accompany EXPLORING 


Our Wor tp. Powers, Neuner, Bruner, 
Bradley. $0.64 

DIRECTED PRACTICE IN LANGUAGE. R. |. 
Johnson, Laura Hooper, Frances R 
Dearborn. Grade 3. $0.36 

NATIONS OvERSEAS. Atwood, Thomas 
$2.08 

WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY ELEMENTS 
OF GENERAL BUSINESS. Part 1. Poli- 
shook, Beighey, and Wheland. $0.60 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16, Mass.: 


BLANCA NigEvES Y CoMPANIA. Teresa 
De La Parra. $1.36 
ConquEst. Book I of a high school 


anthology series. G. W. Norvell and 
Carol Hovious. $2 

MISTERIOS Y PROBLEMAS. H. Alpern and 
J. Martel. $1.40 

Nep AND NANCy. Inez Hogan. $0.28 

A PAN AMERICAN JouRNEY. Eilene L. 
Castrillo. $1.60 

PRACTICAL SPANISH. L. H. Turk. $2 

SPOKEN FRENCH FOR STUDENTS AND 
TRAVELERS. Kany and Dondo. 

SPOKEN ITALIAN FOR STUDENTS AND 
TRAVELERS. Kany and Speroni. $1.36 

UN Garcon NorMAND. (L’Enfant au 
Coq). Lucie Delarue-Mardrus. $1.20 

Vamos A CANTAR. Allena Luce. $0.52 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 


Philadelphia: 
SCIENCE FOR Everypay Use. Complete, 
one-year general science book, best 


adapted for use in eighth and ninth 
grades. V. C. Smith and B. B. Vance. 
$1.96 
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BioLoGy FOR You. B. B. Vance and | 
D. F. Miller. $2.28 } 








hye SPELLING WE Usk. Series. Grades two | 
Pea to eight. Ernest Horn and E. J. Ash- | 
oe baugh. $0.56 each | 
he spirit pus 
as mak Manual Arts Press, Peoria 3, Ill.: 
informa. CREATIVE CRAFTS IN Woop. Michael C. | 
American Dank 
ters are INDUSTRIAL ARTS Exectricity. C. K. 
ing with Lush and G. E. Engle. $2.20 
da few MopERN METALCRAFT. John L. Feirer 
4 pro B ppilosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York City 16: 
INTERNATIONAL BusINEss DICTIONARY. 
Five languages—English, | German, 
French, Spanish, Italian. Frank Gay- 
d nor. $6 
Coleus JWENTIETH CENTURY ENGLISH. Collec- 
: tion of thirty-six essays stresses idea 
that better understanding and use of 
A.C English is a liberalizing power. W. S. 
Knickerbocker. $5 
Boston Scott, Foresman and Co., 114 E. 23rd St., 
—" New York City 10: 1. Do you want financial protection during vacation and 
a Five IN THE Famity. Health and_per- leave as well as during the school term? 
Break sonal development book Cc (For Grade 
: 3). Dorothy Baruch, Elizabeth Mont- 2. Would you like additional income to meet hospital 
RI gomery, and W. S. Gray. $0.96 or nursing expenses? 
ia LIVING IN Our ComMUNITIES. Civics for 
young citizens. Edward Krug and I. 3. ... or for doctor bills when you are hurt but not disabled? 
Res J. Quillen. $2.64 
Srupy ARITHMETICs. Books 7 and 8. 4. Do you want compensation from your first day of illness? 
1MENTS Knight, Studebaker, Tate. $1.04 and 
Poli. B $1.08 5. Would you like insurance that offers full protection 
$0.60 [| Universal Printing Co., New Castle, Pa.: without physical examination? 
; Ave. | STATE ScHoots Directories. Schools of i Said : 
Be New England, New York, New Jersey, 6. Would you want continuing insurance even if you 
Teri and Delaware. Adeline E. Miller and transfer or stop teaching? 
; Genevie Orr Canon. Send orders to 
oiidan State Schools, 322 Reis St., New 7. Is there an advantage in group insurance tailored to fit 
a a Castle. $5 | the needs of each individual member? 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust | 
— St., Philadelphia: ; 
Davip RITTENHOUSE. Tenth volume in | Surely these advantages must Teacher Protection. Through this 
$0.28 Pennsylvania Lives. Edward Ford. $2.50 appeal to you. They are all pro- experience we have developed a 
ne L THE WHITE Roots OF PEACE. Legend | vided by the economical, sensible, group insurance plan especially 
on the founding of the Iroquois Con- | well-rounded coverage offered by fitted to the needs of the Teaching 
$2 federacy. P. A. W. Wallace. $2 The Educators. Profession. Mail coupon for de- 


For more than 35 years, The tails or to have a representative 


Webster Publishi ; “as hingto Age ; : 
Ane ebster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Educators have specialized in explain the plan to your group. 








$1.28 Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.: 
AND FAR AND Near. Workbook in home geog- 
$1.36 raphy for third or fourth grade, Valine Non-cancellable, individual Educators 
Mt au Hobbs. $0.32 Policies are also available. 
$1.20 FOUNDATION MATHEMATICS. Text-work- 
$0.52 book in the fundamentals of mathe- 


matics for junior and senior high 


mer schools. G. C. Bartoo and Jesse Os- 
born. $0.80 
plete, . . ¢ | 
THESE AMERICAS. History of the Amer- 
best : ‘ 9 | 
: icas for secondary schools. S. A. John- | 
ninth 
son. $1.80 
Tance 
World Boo Co ‘onkers-on- 5 
A 5 Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, a e 


MATHEMATICS IN Lire. General mathe- | 
matics textbook to meet the needs of | 


the majority of students in the ninth 
grade. Ralcigh Schorling and J. R. THE EDUCATORS—A Mutual Accident and Health Association. 


Clark. $1.80 Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me complete information on your Group Protection— 





‘ | Individual Protection — have your representative call— 
Per tinent P amphlets | DEI isecss:csaiingsenvilssinaticensicsueensstpiaieiaaiakiaalalnae AE 
| U. S. Government | FO ETT SR. IRE 1046 


| 





Office of Education 


EDUCATION IN Peru. $0.20 | dAucatores 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FUNDS FOR EDu- | THE E GROUP INSURANCE 
CATION, 1944-45 and 1945-46. $0.10 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 





Chesapeake Ba 


How To BuiLtp A UNIT OF WorK. $0.15 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
The President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference. $0.10 

REPORT OF THE U. S. EDUCATION MIs- 
SION TO JAPAN 

VISITING TEACHER SERVICES. $0.05 

Your COMMUNITY AND ITS YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Their employment and edu- 
cation 

Department of State 
COMMITTEE OF _IN- 


Quiry. Report of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom, Lausanne, 


Switzerland 


versity of Chicago Press, 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. $1 
ECLIPSE OF THE RISING SUN. _ Richard 
Hart. Russita—MENACE OR PROMiIsR? 
Vera Micheles Dean. WHOSE. PROMisgp 
Lanps? A political atlas of the Middle 
East and India. Samuel Van Valken. 
burg. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 each 
FoR A STRONGER CONGRESS. Philip §, 


EUROPE STARTS TO REBUILD. Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, Euro- 
pean Coal Organization, European In- 
land Transport Organization 

These publications may be secured from 

the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


5750 Ellis 


Miscellaneous 


COLLEGE Course, RED Cross HOME 


NursInG. Instructor’s Guide. MANUAL Broughton. SHOULD THE Govern. 
FoR Home Nursinc CoMMITTEE MENT SUPPORT SCIENCE? Waldemar 
CHAIRMEN. American Red Cross, 615 Kaempffert. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 29, 
N. Y. $0.10 each 
How CHILDREN DEVELOP. Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. $1 
THE New PoLanp. Irving Brant. 


North St. Asaph St., Alexandria, Va. 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. Hugh R. Walpole. Uni- 


Dis. 
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In the eyes of millions of yearly visitors, 
the lure of Virginia is the re-created atmos- 
phere of Colonial America. 
city, you can have a preview of your dream 
vacation — motion pictures that offer exciting 
new experiences in an atmosphere of romantic 
charm. 

As you visit Monticello, you almost can 
= hear the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson. 

. +» Ejighteenth-century Williamsburg will greet 
: you with a courtesy and the tinkling sound of 
a harpsichord. 
age-old subterranean halls of vast Caverns 
: ee hollowed by nature beneath the western 
ae slopes of the Blue Ridge. 


Films are available, free except for shipping 
costs, in 16-mm and 35-mm sizes, silent and sound. 
Borrow as many as you like from the following list: 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; Stratford, 
Home of the Lees; Old Dominion State; George 
Washington's Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shen- 
andoah National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; Apples; 
All American; Natural Bridge and Historic Lexing- 
ton; Shenandoah National Park; Wonders of the 
World; Saltwater Fishing in Virginia; and State 
Parks in Old Virginia. 
cerning these films will be supplied upon request. 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


tributed by the Polish Embassy 

THE RurRAL SouTH. A reading guide 
for community leaders. George Pea. 
body College for Teachers, Nashville 
4, Tenn. $0.75 

SALARY SCHEDULES IN COLLEGES FoR 
TEACHER EDUCATION, 1945-46. NEA, 
1201-16 St. N. W., Washington 6, 
Dp: CG. 

SCHOOL REPORT OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
345 County Office Bldg., Pittsburgh 19 

SUGGESTED ScHOooL HEALTH POLICIES, 
Health Education Council, 10 Downing 
St., New York 14, N. Y. $0.25 

TOWARD MENTAL HEALTH. George Thor. 
man. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 22 East 
38 St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.10 





League Announces 
1947 Contest 


The State contest for high school 
music and speech events will be held 
at York on April 18 and 19, 1947. 
Several new events have been added this 
year in music, including B flat tenor 
saxophone, E flat baritone saxophone, 
piccolo, E flat clarinet (alto), B flat 
clarinet (bass), and student conducting. 
Short original radio skits are expected 
to be added to the speech events. 

All bassoon and violoncello soloists 
will be admitted directly to the State 
finals this year without county or dis- 
trict elimination. 


Now, in your own 


Your steps will echo along 


Sight reading will be required of all 
large vocal and instrumental concert 
groups. Marching band competition 
will also be included this year for the 
first time. 

Membership dues remain as follows: 
High schools with 750 or more stu- 
dents—$10; 250 to 750 students—$5; 
and fewer than 250 students— $3. 

Copies of the official Rules and Reg- 
ulations for 1946-47 will be available 
for interested schools early in October. 
Requests for detailed information should 
be addressed to Lynn W. Thayer, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh (13). 


Detailed information con- 
Write for FREE Copy 

of Pictorial Booklet 

VIRGINIA 


Roon 856 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM W. EDEL, Chap- 
lain Corps, U. S. Navy, is the new 
president at Dickinson College. Dr. 
Edel, who is a graduate of the College, 
succeeds C. William Prettyman, who 
died this past summer. He is Dickin- 
son’s 22nd president. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE has chosen 
GILBERT F. WHITE as president to suc- 
ceed Felix Morley, resigned. Dr. White, 
like the men who founded Haverford 


/ in 1833, is a member of the Society of 


Friends. He is a geographer with a 
distinguished record of Quaker relief 
work in Europe, India, and China. 

S. E. Stick has been made head of 
the social studies department of the 
State Teachers College, Clarion. Doc- 
tor Slick, who is president of the Mid- 
western Convention District this year, 
continues as dean of men at the college. 

EpwarD T. DEVog, printing instruc- 
tor in the Thaddeus Stevens Junior High 
School at Williamsport, has been 
named to the faculty of the State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, as an in- 
structor in English. 

HAROLD M. BAILEY has accepted a 
position on the faculty of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, as psycholo- 
gist in the Veterans Guidance Center. 
He will have charge of their testing 
program. Mr. Bailey has been super- 
visor of student teachers in the elemen- 
tary department at Millersville for 
eleven years. 

E. MAE BERGER, who has taught in 
Steelton grade schools for the past 
eight years, left September 1 for Frank- 
furt on the Main in Germany where 
she will be assigned as a teacher for 
children of American occupation per- 
sonnel. Miss Berger was selected by the 
War Department as one of 105 teachers 
who are being sent to Germany. 

WILBER EMMERT has returned to his 
job as visual education director and 
director of the Film Library at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, after com- 
pleting an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Workshop Tuition Scholarship in 
audio-visual materials at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. Mr. Em- 
mert was one of eight educators in the 
United States and Canada who were 
chosen by the University to attend the 
workshop with scholarship funds made 
available by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 


OCTOBER, 1946 





Notes aud News 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, former 
head of the social studies department 
of Friends Central School, Philadelphia, 
is to serve as a junior assistant in the 
secretariat of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization in 
London. Mr. Kenworthy will be asso- 
ciated with the commission, which is 
now meeting in London, until the first 
general conference in Paris in the fall. 









James H. Case, Jr., is the new presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. Mr. Case, who succeeds Ralph 
Cooper Hutchison, now president of 
Lafayette College, was former secretary 
of Brown University. 








can sponsor— 


The finest welfare project 


your association or school system 


A Group Salary Insurance Plan 





by Washington National 





ACCIDENT 


Benefits are provided for— 


HOSPITALIZATION 
SURGERY 


e Flexible plans to fit your needs + 


Over 23 years experience writing teachers’ group protection 


SICKNESS 





Penna. Group Office 





Washington National Insurance Co. 
CHICAGO 
409 Investment Building « 


Pittsburgh 22 














cards, practice books, and manuals. 


& 
grades I- VI 





Reading taste and skill are cultivated through a content 
distinguished by literary excellence, through controlled vo- 
cabulary, and through close relation of the material to child- 
ren’s experiences. Notable authors and illustrators combine 
to make the child’s first reading experience an enjoyable 
one. Complete with charts, sentence, phrase, and word 


TWELVE BOOKS Y a PAUL WITTY 
consultant 


INeading for Imterest 


A BALANCED BASAL READING PROGRAM 
WITH A VOCABULARY DESIGNED TO PER- 
MIT EACH CHILD MAXIMUM GROWTH 








D. C. HEATH 
180 Varick Street ¢ New York City 14 


AND COMPANY 




















Brookfield, Illinois 





GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


SOCIAL STUDIES ore PRIMERS, READING and WRITING 
Grade Grade Level Price 
Name Level Price | O ~ $50-Reading Seatwork | I $1.85 
Our Playhouse 1,2 $1.25 | [] No. 551-Reading Seatwork 2 i 1.85 
The Farm 13 .% | (] No. 552-Reading Seatwork 3 1,2 1.85 
The House on the Farm 1-3 1.50 | [] No. 553-Reading Seatwork 4 1,2 1.85 
First Book on Safety 1-3 1.25 | () As the Very Young See It Pre-Pr. 1.50 
No. 554-Our Community 2,3 2.20 | L] Kindergarten Fun—Animated Pre-Pr. 1.25 
Our Friends the Eskimos 2,3 1.25 [] Reading Readiness Pre-Pr. 1.50 
Child Life in Holland 2-4 1.25 | LUI Can Do It Pre-Pr. 1.50 
The Woodland Indians 2-4 1.25 (] Pre-Primer for the Beginner Pre-Pr. 1.50 
Romantic Mission Lands 3-5 1.50 | [] My First Reading Unit — | 1.85 
Land of Mexico 3-6 1.50 LJ My Second Reading Unit 1.50 
Journeys in Distant Lands 4-6 1.25 | L] Reading Seatwork Exercises 1,2 1.50 
ia ct od in Colonie . 4-7 = [] Writing Is Easy 2,3 1.25 
Social Studies of the U. S. § J 
Our Friends of Many Countries 5-8 1.25 LANGUAGE 
(| Life in China 6-8 1.25 O Second Grade Language 2 1.50 
The Beginnings of Democracy 6-8 1.25 | LJ Third Grade Language 3 1.50 
Man's First Music 6-8 1.25 | C] Fourth Grade Language 4 1.50 
My Book About Travel 2,3 1.50 | (Cj Fifth Grade Language 5 1.50 
Adventures in Boatland 3,4 1.50 | (] Sixth Grade Language 6 1.50 
() The Story of Transportation 6-8 1.25 ARITHMETIC 
(] Fun With Numbers-Book | | 1.50 
NATURE STUDIES by Fun bt pane wat vee 2 2 i 
Bt Fun Wit umbers-Boo 
fod 00 ee Sine Ss 38 = 1-3 | Fj Fun With Numbers-Book 4 4 1:85 
Sixteen Common Birds 5-8 1.25 CLASSROOM DECORATIONS AND 
L] Spring Wild Flowers 5-8 1.25 TEACHER HELPS 
Lj Wild Flowers of California 5-8 1.25 A 
(J Interesting Insects 5-8 1.25 | (J Seasons of the Year 1-6 1.25 
Birds, Flowers, and Insects 5-8 1.50 (] Bordering the School Year All 1.25 
Birds and Flowers 5-8 1.25 | [] Master Music Forms, 25 sheets 1.25 
Birds and Insects 5-8 1.25 Hectomaps A 1.25 
Flowers and Insects 5-8 1.25 Outline Maps No. 1001 All 60 
The Animal Farm 3,4 1.50 Outline Maps No. | All -30 
The Zoo 3,4 1.25 Outline Maps No. 2 All -30 
Wild Life Near By 3,4 1.25 | [] Time, Please (Game, not 
Sixteen American Trees 45 1.25 duplicating) 50 
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Mrs. RutH N. SCHAEFFER Hap. 
DOCK, principal of the F. D. Roosevelt 
Memorial High School of the Kulpmont 
school district, resigned her position on 
June 6 in order to establish her residence 
in York. Mrs. Haddock was named 
principal of the Kulpmont High Schoo] 
in 1930 when it was first established as 
a two-year school enrolling less than 
one hundred students. During the 16 
years of her service, the modern F. D. 
Roosevelt High School came into being 
in 1937 and presently enrolls almost 
500 students with a professional staff 
of 20 teachers. The entire teaching staff 
and various borough officials tendered 
her a farewell dinner and presented her 
with a beautiful wrist watch and a pen 
and pencil set as tokens of appreciation 
of her long and successful career in 
secondary administration. 

WALTER B. WESLOTSKy, who taught 
science and mathematics in the F. D. 
Roosevelt High School since 1934 and 
who had also served as an assistant 
principal for three years during that 
time, succeeded Mrs. Haddock. 
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Necrology 


DANIEL LESTER WINGER, the former 
superintendent of Indiana County 
schools, died suddenly at his home in 
Indiana on September 9. 

RuTH E. ALLEMAN, a teacher in 
Harrisburg kindergarten and primary 
schools for 14 years, died August 29. 
Miss Alleman retired four years ago 
because of illness. 

MEpITH ELAINE DEAN of Rathmel, 
a teacher in the Winslow Township, 
Jefferson County, schools, died March 
6. The notice of Miss Dean’s death in 
the local paper stated “A great loss came 
to the community —.” 

LyMAN H. Musser, principal of the 
Wormleysburg schools, died August 28 
following a heart attack. 

JOHN E. Mason, a member of the 
Germantown High School, Philadelphia, 
faculty for 30 years, died June 1 after 
a short illness. 

Jay D. Foce, vice principal of the 
Connelly Vocational High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died August 22. For the past 
21 years he taught in the Pittsburgh 
schools. 

CHARLES G. Dorrer, principal of 
Annville High School from 1909 until 
he retired in 1945, died July 13 after 
a year’s illness. 





EzkA BERNARD SMITH, a member of 
the Galeton High School faculty for 20 
years, died August 23. Mr. Smith’s 
death came suddenly on the morning 
or his 64th birthday. 


FERN BICKERTON, who taught En- 
glish in the Monongahela High School 
from 1932-46, died January 15, 1946. 


CARRIE BAILEY, who taught Biology 
in the Monongahela High School from 
1919-46, died August 28, 1946. 


ELLA COCKILL, principal of junior 
high school of Ashland, after a lengthy 
illness, died on August 24. She served 
the schools of Ashland for forty-four 


years. 
— a 


School Government Conference 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Student 
Participation in School Government will 
be held in Hershey, October 25 and 
26. Ann W. Ferucci of Hershey High 
School is adviser of the group in that 


school. 
——— a —— 


Martin D. WHITAKER, atom scien- 
tist who directed the Clinton laboratories 
at the Oak Ridge project, became presi- 
dent of Lehigh University on June 1. 
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Teachers Bureau 


711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 


TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR POSITIONS LISTED BY 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Member 
National Association 
Teachers Agencies 











632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 
Teachers for Schools - 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Schools for Teachers - Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


E. F. Maloney, 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


cessor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH “SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


66th Year 














ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


e The Nation's Capital is now a leading educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 84th and G, N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


IN THE EAST IT’S PENNSYLVANIA! For 
Better Reading, For Better Thinking, For 
Better Writing and Speaking in American 
High Schools—yes, FOR BETTER JOBS!— 
It’s Smart to Study the New Markhart Vo- 
cabulary Builder! Order your complete 5- 
day examination set (grades 8-12) today— 
Now! Markhart Vocabulary Service, Pres- 
ton, Idaho 
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CALENDAR 


October 4—Rural School Charter Day 

October 4-5—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 10-11—Central 
District, Lock Haven 

October 14-16—Pennsylvania Congres 
of Parents and Teachers, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh 

October 18—Eastern Convention Djs. 
trict, Allentown 

October 18— Southern Convention Djs. 
trict, Lebanon 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 24-26—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 25—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 

October 25—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 25-26—Pennsylvania Associa. 
tion of Student Participation in 
School Government, Hershey 

October 28-29—-Pa. Branch, National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

November 1-2—Annual Convention of 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 

November 15-16—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Hazleton 

November 21-22—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

December 13-14—Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 














Convention 











December 26-28—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
1947 
March 1-6—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. The 
March 19-22—Southeastern Convention —_ 
District, Philadelphia eis 
April 8-9—Pennsylvania Forensic and grade: 
Music League Contests, York natura 
a their | 
color | 


DoNALD ROBINSON, who formerly 
taught in Upper Darby, is leaving his 
present position in Watertown, Massa 
chusetts, to become associate professor fF 7 
of secondary education and director of f 
the adult school at the University of 
Tampa. 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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SPLENDID 
ONSERVATION 
BOOKLETS for 
m@ CHILDREN 









These booklets are designed especially for supple- 
mentary reading on conservation from 3rd to 8th 
grades. They tell the importance of conserving our 
natural resources dramatically and entertainingly in 


their 160 pages of text and profusely illustrated four- 
color lithographs. (8 WLK RATE 5 


These educational booklets are being distributed by the Pennsylvania Game Commission with the 


approval of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 


Mail all orders to the Game Commission, at Harrisburg. Make all remittances payable io the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Department of Revenue. Do not send stamps. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 










-_ TEACHERS COLLEGES 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA | 


STATE 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg _......Atypical Education and Business Education .Harvey A. Andruss 
California _........Atypical Education and Industrial Arts . . Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney _.....Home Economics and Industrial Arts ...........Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion ..... Sg | oc 5 ee ee hc ee Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg . Health Education ory Oper et Joseph F. Noonan 
sdinboro ... SO ook ois cs na np eee ey eens L. H. Van Houten 
‘diana . _........Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ......J. M. Uhler 
itztown _.Art Education and Library Science . ..Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
< ick Haven . Met Beaton nis... ....Richard T. Parsons 
os 4 ansfield . _.Home Economics and Music Education .James G. Morgan 
a —  ‘lersville . ..Industrial Arts and Library Science ........ _.D. L. Biemesderfer 
w = ppensburg ..Adult, Business and Cooperative Education . Levi Gilbert 
= o ypery Rock a ey ; .Dale W. Houk 
=e ist Chester __. Health Education and Music Education ........Charles S. Swope 
-! 
"eo Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 
Ooa« Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
ie ts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 
—-8iz All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
> = cation or in the special! fields as indicated above. 


Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professiona 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 








